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Dear Fritnds, 


HE following Discovursts claim your attention, equally 

with the foregoing. Right covenanting conſiſts, more ge- 
nerally, of two parts; an acknowledgement of fin, and an en- 
gagement to duty. The laſt of theſe was conſidered in the dif- 
courſes formerly publiſhed; the firſt of them, in thoſe that fol - 
low.—The Bond for renewing our ſolemn Covenants is oppoſed by 
many, chiefly on account of its reduplicating upon the Acknoww- 
ledgement of fins, Backſliders cannot endure that their evils 


ſhould be teſtified againſt. And here lies the chief ſpring of all 


the ſpite that is thrown out againſt covenanting in our day. 
However, this makes it neceſſary that this part of the ſubje& 
ſhould be well underſtood. A mourning over the fins of the 
land appears to be the ſpecial duty of the times. Sinful times 
are mournful times; and our exerciſe ought to be ſuited unto 
them accordingly. If the Lord ſees it neceſſary to plead his 
quarrel, in the way of awful judgments,—this is the proper pre- 
parative for them. If he is pleaſed to return in Sovereign 
grace, it will be in the way of making us plead guilty to the in- 
dictment he has againſt us. I eſſayed an explication of the Bond, 
in the Sermons themſelves on covenanting. But an explication 
of the Actnotuledgement of Sins could not be brought into diſ- 
courſes from the pulpit. I have, however, added an explication 
and vindication of various paſſages of it in its proper place. The 
ſubſtance of what is ſaid on theſe paſſages in the Timon, and 
other papers publiſhed by the Afociate Preſbytery and Synod, —1$ 
here gathered together, and ſet in one point of view for the eaſe 
of the ordinary reader. And particular care is taken to inſtruct 
the truth, as well as the ſenſe, of the ſeveral articles. And in- 


deed this makes the principal part of the following Pampblet.— 


Nothing more or further than a revival of vital religion and prac- 
tical godlineſs is aimed at in the enſuing diſcourſes ; that is, a re- 
vival of that religion which lies in the faith and love and prac- 
rice of all the truths and ordinances: and laws of Chriſt, with 
heart-grief for the awſul inroads which have been and are (tall 
made upon them. Fer as for that religion, which lies in concern 
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about one's own perſonal intereſts, to the utter diſregarding of 


the intereſts of God's declarative glory,—it is far from deſerving 
the honourable character of real religion. All right concern a- 
bout perſonal intereſts muſt iſſue in a concern about God's decla- 
rative glory, according to a perſon's knowledge of it; for an eſ- 
ſential and principal part of ſaving converſion to God, lies in be- 
ing made ſingle-hearted for God's glory. That this eſſay may 
be a mean of reviving ſuch a concern, is the deſire and hope of 


Noa nan, Jan. 15, 
171. JAMES MORISON, 


P. S. Two Pamphlets were lately publiſhed by Mr Andrew Scot of Dun- 
dee: The one entituled, An Account of the riſe, grounds, and progreſs of the 
late difference between the Antiburgher- Seceders and him; the other, The pecu- 
liar Scheme of the Antiburgher- Seceders unmaſked. I have not entered into 
any formal or direct anſwer to theſe publications, further than in two or 
three inſtances ; and indeed the nature of this undertaking did not admit of 
following the author through all the labyrinth of confuſion in which he at- 
tempts to bewilder kis readers. That therefore is left to any of my Reve- 
rend Fathers or Brethren, who ſhall be pleaſed to undertake the drudgery. 
However, I was neceſſarily led, in the explication and vindication of the Ac- 
#nowledgement of Sins, to obviate the chief of the objeQions which he has 
ſtarted againſt it. And I have endeavoured to lay the whole in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to guard people againſt the ſnares laid for them _— and others in 
theſe perilous times. And indeed I might have done all this, although I had 


. never ſeen Mr Scot's performances ; becauſe he has in reality brought forth 
nothing, but the ſtale objections of thoſe malignant Sectarians who have for- 


merly taken the field againſt a Covenanted Reformation. 

Tt is ſcarce worth pains to obſerve, that the foreſaid gentleman, in his Pe- 
euliar Scheme, p. 137, is ſo obliging as to fay,—that I have barefacedly preach- 
ed down—an eſſential ingredient of the 2 ſtate of covenanting- work be- 
cauſe, in the Sermons on Covenanting, I refuſe that matters of pure revela- 
tion are proper for being enforced by the civil Magiſtrate with civil pains and 

uniſhments, This charge, though — directly againſt me, is ultimate - 
| x levelled againſt a Covenanted Reformation, — 
the — diſcourſes. —In return to Mr Scot for his complaiſance, I would 
only wiſh he would ſeriouſly conſider with himſelf, if he has not conceived 2 
rooted prejudice againſt the Covenanted Reformation itſelf, --.and'only makes 
# handle of certain meaſures for a cover thereof, BEES 
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An Attempt to vindicate, explain, and en- 


force the important Duty of a Solemm ac- 
knowledgment of Sin: 


In ſeveral Sermons on 


Neh. ix. 3. And they flood up in their place, and read in the 
$ook of the law of the Lord their God, one fourth part of the days 
and another fourth part they confeſſed and worſhipped the Lord 


Cod. 


N 0 
0 SOLEMN acknowledgment of ſin makes an eſſential 


part of right covenanting. Sinners cannot return to God, 
but in the way of confeſſing their apoſtaſy from him. A 
ſinful church and land cannot return to God, but in the way of 


| acknowledging their iniquities, whether of a more public or pri- 


vate nature : One ſpecial part of their return to him is in ſuch 
an acknowledgment. In this way therefore, the Jews renewed co- 
venant with God at this time; according to what is repreſented in 
this chapter and the next, particularly in the words of the text: 
And they ſtood up in their place, and read in the book of the law of 
the Lord their God, one fourth part of the day; and another fourth 
part they confeſſed and worſhipped the Lord their God. | 

The day of atonement was the only anniverſary ſtated faſt and 
humiliation, that God gave to the church of the Jews. But they ap- 
pointed occaſional faſts, as their circumſtances from time to time 
required it. The faſt that was obſerved upon this occaſion, was 
of this ſort. For the day of atonement was appointed to be ob- 
ſerved on the tenth day of the ſeventh month, Lev. xxiii. 27. 
Whereas this faſt was obſerved on the twenty-fourth day of that 
month, as we are expreſsly told in the firſt verſe of this chapter; 
thus it was a faſt obſerved by them, not as what they were under 


an obligation unto by the Moſaic economy, and therefore not as 


peculiarly a Jewiſh church; but in general as a church, a profeſ- 


_ {ing people, deeply ſenſible of their great fins and miſeries. Con- 


ſequently, their practice herein was for an example to us. And 


as in appointing a faſt, they were for an example to us; ſo alſo in 


the work of that day, which was indeed peculiarly exemplary. 
They read in the law of God for their inſtruction and humihation ; 


they made an humble acknowledgment of their manifold treſ- 


B : paſſes, 


( 1 ) 
paſſes, aggravating them from the conſideration of God's great 
mercies. And they concluded the work of the day with a ſolemn 
engagment unto new obedience. The firſt two of theſe are more 
generally contained in the words of the text. 
I. They read in the book of the law of the Lord their God, one 
fourth part of the day : That, in the glaſs thereof, they might ſee 
their {in and duty; what to confeſs, and what to amend; what 
to part with, and what to reſolye upon. This reading was a ſort of 
preaching. At the late feaſt of trumpets, Ezra, with his aſſiſtants, 
read the law of God diſlinitly, and gave the ſenſe, and cauſed the 
people to underſtand the reading, chap. viii. 8. And we may ſup- 
Poſe they did ſo at this time allo Aud they flood up in their place 
for this purpoſe. The Levites ſtood up upon a pulpit, erected of 
purpoſe for the better hearing, and read and expounded the law. 
The people ſtood and heard; hereby expreſſing their reverence 
for the lawgiver, and their receiving the law at his mouth.---The 
difference between the feaſt of trumpets, and this ſolemn faſt is 
very obſervable. At the feaſt of trumpets, they were reſtrained 
from weeping, as being unſuitable to the nature of the feſtival, 
' Chap. viii. 2, 10, 11. On this day of ſolemn humiliation, they 
were required to expreſs their grief, as being the proper work of 


the day. Sq they heard the law; examined and 7 udged them- 


ſelyes by it; ſaw wherein they had come ſhort of obedience to 
it, and wherein they had tranſgreſſed it; and gave full vent unto 
their grief and ſorrow on account thereof. 5 
2. They confeſſed and worſhipped the Lord their God, one fourth 
part of the day. The firſt of theſe expreſhons may perhaps ſig- 
nify their making acknowledgment of their fins to God in prayer: 
And the laſt of them may perhaps ſignify their ſinging pſalms and 
hymns in his praiſe. And there is no doubt but they joined theſe 
two parts of divine worſhip together, which have ſuch a near alli- 
ance to one another, Several of David's pſalms were abundant- 
ly appoſite to the occaſion. However, I rather think that by 
theſe two expreſſions is denoted one and the ſame exerciſe. It is 
certain, they are purpoſely conjoined in the inſpired original. In 
confeſſing, they worſhipped; and in worſhipping, they confeſſed. 
The nature of their acknowledgment ſeems hereby to be very 
_ emphatically expreſſed. They own the equity of all the judge- 
ments with which God had exerciſed them; hereby giving glory 
to his juſtice. They magnify his gracious dealings towards them; 
hereby giving glory to his goodneſs. At the ſame time, they con- 
| feſs their fin, as being aggravated from the conſideration of God's 
kind and merciful dealings with them. Thus, in confeſſing their 
ſin, they glorifyed God. This view of the text is — 
| | 4 


an} | 
2 whole of the acknowledgment in the ſubſequent part of this 
apter. ; 
The connection between theſe two parts of the verſe is very 
obſervable : They divide the day betwixt them : One half of the 
day, they are emaphoyed in reading and expounding the law; the 
other half, in prayer. The word furniſhed them with ample 
matter for prayer, In the former, God ſpake to them; in the 
latter, they ſpake to God, The law convinced them of their 
ſinfulneſs; and in prayer, they burſt forth into an humble ac- 
knowledgment of it. The law informed them of their duty; 
and in prayer, they expreſſed their reſolutions of new obedience 
accordingly, From the morning ſacrifice, which was about ning 
o'clock (according to our reckoning) till noon, they were em- 
ployed in hearing the word. From noon till the evening facri- 
fice, which was about three o'clock, they were employed in pray- 
er. All this time they ſpent in religious exerciſes, without ſay- 
ing, Behold, what a wearineſs is it! Or, as ſome think, they 
ſpent the whole twelve 4 hours of the day in thoſe exerciſes : 
From ſun riſing tv nine, they read; from nine to noon, they 
4 from noon to three, they read again; and from three 
to ſun ſetting, they prayed again. For, as one devoutly obſerves, 
© The work of a faſt-day is good work; and therefore we ſhould 
* endeayour to make a day's work, a good day's work of it.“ 
We ſhall only further obſerve here, from the ſubſequent part 
of this chapter ; that they make an humble acknowledgment, not 
only of their own fins, but alſo of the fins of their fathers, — 


> 


' tracing their corruptions from their very original as a church and 


nation, From all which this doctrine is plain, namely, 


That to make a public and joint confeſſion of pub · 
lic ſins, our ſins and the ſins of the land, whether in 
preſent 


The Jews divided their day into four great hours; the firſt, 
which they called the third, conſiſted of half the time from ſun-rifi 
to noon ; the ſecond, which they called the ſixth, conſiſted of the other 
half; the third, which they called the ninth, conſiſted of half the time 
from noon to ſun-ſetting ; the fourth, which they called the twelfth, 
conſiſted of the other half, They alſo divided their day, viz. from 
ſun- riſing to ſun-ſetting, into twelve leſſer hours; and their great 
hours were denominated from the laſt of them. Thou their days 
were longer and ſhorter, according to the different ſeaſons of the 


. year, they always reckoned themſelves to have twelve hours. See 


John xi. 31, Matt. xx. 3,—6. chap. xxili· 45. 


— . rr Rn 


| ria) | i 
. preſent or former generations, —is a duty indiſpenſably 


incumbent upon us. | 


* 


Here we ſhall eſſay, through divine aſſiſtance, after premiſing 
ſome things for paving our way, — to ſhew, Firſt, the warrant 
Secondly, the matter; Thirdly, the nature; Fourthly, the man- 
ner; Fifthly, the ſeafon—of this neceſſary duty: And Laſtly, 
we ſhall make ſome practical improvement of the ſubject. 

It may not be improper to make theſe two remarks in the entry. 

1. That we are in the firft place, and in a ſpecial manner 
to be humbled for own fins, and to make confeſſion of them ac- 
cordingly. However nearly we are concerned with the ſins of 
others, we are ſtil] more nearly intereſted in our own. To mourn 
for fin therefore, is a charity which muſt begin at home. Every 
one muſt in the firſt place ſay, What have I done? And indeed 
if we look rightly into our hearts and ways, we will fee far great- 
er matter of humiliation about ourſelves, than about all the world 
beſide. The heart is deceitful above all things, and deſperately - 
wicked, They know not themſelves who do not feel it to be ſo. 
And out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornications, thefts, falſe witneſs, blaſphemies, and ſuch like, 
Matt. xv. 19. The ſame corrupt nature is in us, which is the 
ſource of all the abominations that break out in the world, 
Here lies the ſeed, from which they all ſpring. Thanks to the 
reſtraints of providence and the riches of grace, and not to any 
goodneſs of ours, — that we have not run to the ſame exceſs of 
riot with the worſt. Inſtead of looking down upon profane ſin- 
ners with a ſupercilious contempt, we may beat upon our own 
breaſts, and ſay, The ſame evil is here t. The ſinfulneſs of o- 
thers may ſerve as a glaſs wherein to ſee our own wicked hearts ; 
and let us view them therein accordingly. 

However, this muſt not hinder us from being grieved alſo for 
the ſins of others. As it is hypocritical to pretend to mourn for 
the ſins of others, while we are not heartily grieved for our own 
ſo it is ſelfiſh to mourn for our own, while we do not alſo lament 
the fins of others. It argues a concern for our own ſafety, to the 
diſregarding of God's glory and our neighbour's welfare : It is 
a ſaying upon the matter, we care not for the diſhonours done to 
God, or the ruin brought upon others,—if we ourſelves are in 
ſafety; which is a temper of ſpirit diametrically oppoſite to that 


of a Chriſtian. The truth is, if we are really grieved for the 
| corruptions 


t Holy Mr Bradford was wont to do fo, whenever he ſaw a Male- 
factor led to the place of execution. 


. 

corruptions of our on hearts, it is impoſſible but we muſt be 
alſo grieved for all the out-breakings of ſuch corruptions in o- 
thers. In a word, the grief of thoſe who pretend to mourn for 
their own ſins, while they are utterly unconcerned about the ſins 
of others, is ſadly to be ſuſpected. For we do not mourn for 
ſin at all, unleſs we mourn for it as fin; that is, as diſhonourable 
to God, as wounding to the heart of the Redeemer, and as 
grieving to the Holy Ghoſt. Now, all fin is ſuch; and there- 
fore if we mourn for any fin as ſuch, we muſt mourn for all ſin. 

2. That there are various reſpects in which we are deeply con- 
cerned with the fins of others. . 


(J.) We are deeply concerned in the ſins of our fathers. We 


do not here ſpeak of that peculiar concern which we have with 
the ſin of our firſt father, Adam. We are far from imagining. 
that we have any ſuch concern with the fins of our other fa- 
thers, as with his firſt fin. His breach of covenant-ſubjects all 
his natural poſterity to the curſe, independent of their following 
his example. Their imitating him, 1s the conſequence of the im- 
putation of his-; and not the cauſe of it. By the offence of one, 
judgment came upon all men to condemnation. By one man's diſ- 
obedience many were made ſinners, Rom. v. 18, 19. We were by 
nature the children of wrath, Eph. ii. 3. But no body imagines, 
that any of the ſins of any of our other fathers makes us ſuch. 
However, we have a twofold concern in them. 

LI. I In ſo far as we imitate them, we make them our own. Imita- 
tion ſerves us heirs to them. It brings a double guiltineſs upon us; 
our fathers guiltineſs, as well as our own. The longer a family per- 
ſiſts in ſin, they bring the heavier wrath upon themſelves. This ſeems 
to be the meaning of the penal ſanction annexed to the ſecond 
commandment: I am a jealous CGed, viſiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth generation of 
them that hate me, Exod, xx. 5. Agreeably hereunto, it is ſaid 
in Pſal. cix. 14, 15. Let the iniquity of his fathers be remem- 
bered with the Lord : and let not the fin of his mither be blotted 
out. Let them be before the Lord continually, that he may cut 
off the memory of them from the earth, Nay, this dreadful doom 
will light upon the poſterity of ſinners, though they pretend to 
difown the evil deeds of their fathers, if they are found to perſiſt 
in the like. This is our Lord's doctrine, Matt. xxiii. 29,—35. 
Ho unto you, Scribes and Phariſees, hypocrites ; becauſe ye build the 
tombs of the prophets, and garniſh the ſepulchres of the righteous, 
and ſay, I aue had been in the days of our fathers, wwe would nat 
have been partakers with them in the blood of the prophets, Where- 
fore ye be witneſſes unto yourſelves, that ye are the children of them 

which 
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avhich Killed the prophers; Fill ye up then the meaſure of your fa- 
thers, Ye ſerpents, ye generation of wipers, how cax ye eſcape tht 
dammation of hell ? Wherefore behold, T ſend unto you prophets, and 
iſe men, and Scribes ; and ſome of them ye ſhall kill and crucify, 
and ſome of them ſhall ye ſcourge in your ſynagogues, and perſecutt 
them from city to city: That upon you may come all the righteous 
Blood ſbed upon the earth, from the blood of righteous Abel, unto the 
Blood of Zacharias ſon of Barachias, whom ye flew between the 
#emple and the altar. Inſtead of killing the prophets, as their 
fathers had done, they pretended a mighty veneration for them. 
Yet they perſecuted Chriſt, to whom all the prophets bore wit- 
neſs; and nated that very doctrine out of his mouth, which they 
would have oeen thought to reſpect in their writings. They pur- 
fned thoſe that were ſent by him with the ſame fpirit of maligni⸗ 
ty, though they /aid none other things than thoſe which the pro- 
phets and Moſes ſaid, Acts xxvi. 22. And hereby they ſerved 
themſelves heirs to all the guiltineſs of their fathers, in killing 
the prophets.— Thus it is of no avail in the fight of God, fot 
perſons to retend a reſpect for the teſtimony of former times; 
while they deſpiſe a ſuitable application of that ſame teſtimony, 
againſt the evils of the preſent times. | 

[2.7 It ſometimes fares the worſe, both with families and na- 
tions, for the fins of their anceſtors; in reſpect of the temporal ca- 
Iamities which, both in the nature of the things and by the righte- 
ous judgment of God, they bring upon them. — There are innu- 
merable caſes, in which the ſin of parents naturally tends to the 
hurt of their children. The rebel- father forfeits the inheri- 
tance for his ſon, as well as himſelf. And it is more owing to 
the goodneſs of providence, than to the wiſe management of our 
anceſtors, this time hundred years, — that they have not ingulf- 
ed us in the bottomleſs abyſs of popery and ſlavery.— Nay, 
when it is difficult to obſerve any ſuch neceſſary connection, the 
iniquity of fathers frequently brings heavy judgments upon their 
poſterity. And it is neceſſary that it ſhould be ſo, for the ma- 
nifeſtation of God's government of the world. If a finful people 
ſhould always go unpuniſhed, they would be tempted to think 
that God had forſaken the earth, Pſal. I. 21. 2 Pet. iii. 3, 4. 
But when the judgments of God come to fall upon them, they 
are obliged to ſee, — that there is no forgetfulneſs with him, but 
that werily. he is a God that judgeth in the earth, Pſal. Iviii. 11. 
Their ſufferings bring them to acknowledge, what no - warnings 
could ever bring them to; even that the Mojt High rulerh in the 
kingdoms of men, Dan. iv. 25. So though the Lord may ſome- 
times bear long with a ſinful people, that their puniſhment. may 


( 15 ) 
be the more eminently ſeen to be of him, when it comes, 2 Pet- 
iii. 8, 9, 10. yet the maintainance of a ſenſe of his moral go- 
| vernment makes it neceſſary that he ſhould not bear always. 
Well, the puniſhment, of Sau/'s ſeven ſons is a clear example of 
children's ſuffering for the fins of their fathers. And the Jews 
captivity in Babylon is a no leſs evident inſtance of nations ſuffer» 
ing for the fins of their fathers, —And that fiaful churches and 
nations may lay their account with judgments. of this nature, un- 
der the New Teſtament, as well as under the Old, — is abundantly 
evident, not only from the nature of God's moral government juit 
© now hinted at, but alſo from expreſs ſcripture-threatnings a» 
| geainſt antichriſtian Babylon, in the book of the revelation; parti» 
1 cularly chap. xviii. 24. And in her was found the blood of the 
(% prophets, and of ſaints, and of all that were ſlain upon the earth. 
And whoever preſume upon impunity, bid fair to get an awful 
| conviction of their miſtake, 1 Theſſ. v. 3. For when they ſhall 
| * Jay, peace and ſafety ; then ſudden deſtructiom cometh ugon them, as 
| travail upon a woman with child; and they ſoall not eſcape. Thus 
far we are concerned in the fins of our fathers. 
(2.) We are deeply concerned in the fins of the preſent gene- 
ration; particularly, of the community whereof we are mem- 
bers, whether as a church or commonwealth. ö 
[I.] In ſo far as we imitate them, we make them our own. | 
Conformity to the ſinful euſtoms of the times, involves us in all 
the guilt of the times. Thus Jerobeam is ſaid to have made H- 
rael to ſin ; his fin became theirs, by their compliance with bim 
init. The commandment is plain, Thou ſhalt not fellow a multi- 
tude to do evil, Exod. xxiii. 2. 4nd be not conformed to this uworld, 
4 Rom. xii. 2. The apoſtle's exhortation is expreſs, be not ye there- 

4 fore partakers with them.” Aud have no fellowyjhip with the unfruit- | 
ul works of darkneſs, but rather reprove them, Our Lord's warn 
ing is peremptory, Come out of ber, my people, that ye be not par- 
4. takers of her fins, and that ye recerve not of ber plagues, Rev. xxviii. 

 4+——Nay, in ſo far as we do not bear a ſuitable teſtimony againſt 

* the fins of the times, we are not free of guiltineſs. £4's ſott rg- 
proof brought guilt upon his own ſoul, and deſtruction upon his 
ſons, 1 Sam. ii. 27,---36. iii. 11,---14. To be aſhamed of 
Chriſt and of his words, in an adulterous and ſinful generation, 
is charged by the Supreme Judge as a fin of a very deep dye, 
Mark viii. 38. Who/oever therefore jhall be aſhamed of me, aud of | 
ao, in this adulterous and finful generation, of him alſo ſhall | 

the Sen of Man be aſhamed, when he cometh in the glory of his Fa- | 
ther, with the holy angels. So an undue filence may as effectually | 
ruin one, as criminal actions. | | 
N [2.] The 
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C2. ] The fins of a community, ſooner or later, will bring the 
judgments of God upon it. I do not ſay, that the fins of indivi- 
duals do ſo, when they are duly reſented and teſtified againſt by 

the community, Deut. xix. 11,---13. chap. xxi. 1,---9. Numb. 
xvi. 46,48. But when fin is tolerated; when it becomes ge- 
neral, and rages without controul; eſpecially, when it comes to 
be eſtabliſhed into a law: This ſubjects the community, whether 
church or nation, to the righteous judgments of God. One 
of three things muſt be the lot of ſuch a ſinful church and 
nation. Either they repent and reform, and ſo judgment is 
averted; as was frequently the caſe with the church and king- 
dom of Iſrael. Or they perſiſt in fin, notwithſtanding the calls 
'of word and providence to repentance and reformation, and 
judgment comes; as in the caſe of the Jews carried to Babylon. 
Or, which is the worſt of all judgments, God gives them-up to 
the luſts of their own hearts; as in the caſe of the preſent Jews, 
the ſeven churches of Aſia, and the antichriſtian ſtate, Now, in 
this cafe, let us be ever ſo free from any perſonal involvement in the \ 
fins of the people among whom we live; we are deeply concern- 5 
ed in them, in reſpect both of our own and poſterity's welfare. 8 
At any rate, they mult affect the welfare of both our ſoul and | 
body in this world. National fins bring national judgments, 
The fins of a church provoke the Lord to depart from his ordi- 
nances, which are the nouriſhment of his people. And ſuppoſe 1 
they cannot affect our eternal intereſt; yet if they provoke the ps 
: Lord to remove our candleſtick out of his place, they muſt en- 
danger the eternal welfare of our poſterity in the deepeſt man- 
ner. The poſterity of the church of Ephe/us are a melancholy 
example of this. See Rev. ii. 5. f : | 

We ſhall conclude this head, by obſerving what is of the moſt 
.* ſpecial conſideration here; namely, that we are deeply intereſted 
in the fins both of our forefathers and of the preſent generation, \ 
| - ---aS they are committed againſt God, as they obſcure his decla 
| rative glory, and as they are hurtful to the intereſts of his king- 
i dom. -The Lord is our King, Subjects have intereſt in the ho- 
1 nour of their king. There is not a ſubject in Brirain, whether he 

| may think ſo or not, who is not deeply concerned, in point of in- 
i tereſt as well as of duty, in what is diſhonourable to our Sove- 
| reign King George, and hurtful to the intereſts of his kingdoms, 
4 But ſhall any reckon themſelves leſs intereſted in the eternal 
ö God, than in a mortal man? -God is our Father. 4 /oz honour- 
4 eth his father: If he is an ingenuous child, he cannot help inte- 
| reſting himſelf in what diſhonours or hurts him. And the children 
B of God are endved with a child-lixe diſpoſition towards their 
ES. heavenly 
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T3 
heavenly Father. Dur Maker is our burband. The ſpouſe has the 
ſame intereſt with her huſband; and what affrents him, affects 
her. And we deal treacherouſly with our Divine Huſband, if 
we are not in like manner diſpoſed.---Chriſt is our friend. One 
who has the leaſt ſpark of ingenuity or gratitude in him, cannot 
help being tenderly affected with what affronts his friend, And 
to ſuch as reckon themſelves nowiſe concerned in all the abomi- 
nations that are done in the midſt of the land, the Lord may juſt - 
ly ſay as to Iſrael ef old; Do ye thus requite the Lord, O fooliſh 
people and unwiſe ? Ii not he thy Father that hath bought thee f 
hath he not made thee, and eſtabliſhed thee * Deut xxxii. 6. In 
all theſe reſpects we are deeply intereſted in the fins of our fa- 
thers, and of the preſent generation; and therefore in all theſe 
reſpects we are concerned to mourn over them before the Lord. 
---Theſe things premiſed; we ſhall, in the Firft place, inſtruct 
the warrant of this duty, Well, 

1/, It is a duty expreſsly required of us in Scripture :---We 
have the rule laid down, Lev. xxvi. 40, 41, 42, Where the 
Lord ſays concerning the people of Iſrael, in the day of their ca- 
lamity ; H they fball confeſs their iniquity, aud the iniquity of their 

fathers, with their treſpaſs which they have treſpaſſed againſt me, 
and that alſo they have walled contrary unto me ; and that I alſo 
have walked contrary unto them, and have brought them into the land 
of their. enemies; if then their uncircumciſed hearts be humbled, and 
they then accept of the puniſhment of their iniquity ; Then will Jre- 
member my covenant with Jacob, and alſo my covenant with Iſaac, 
and alſo my covenant with Abraham vvill I remember; and I will 
remember the land. Here it is plain, that, when judgments are 
threatened againſt a people, or actually executed upon them, on ac- 
count of the ſins of former and preſent generations; God has pre- 
ſcribed an humble confeſhon of thoſe fins, as a fit and eſſectual 
ean towards a turning away his anger from them, Carnal reaſon 
may ſuggeſt other means; but divine wiſdom has preſcribed this, 
as that without which no other means ſhall ever be eſſfectual. 
Me have a remarkable paſſage to this purpoſe in Jer. xiii, 15, 
16. Hear ye, and give ear, be not proud: for the Lord hath ſpoken. 
Give glory to the 5 your God before he cauſe darkneſs, and before 
Your feet flumble upon the dark mountain; and while ye lock for ligbe, 
he turn it into the ſhadow of death, and make it groſs darkneſs, Ve 
judgments here threatened againſt a ſinful people, are fer forth 
under the notion of darkneſs, and groſs darkneſs ; as elſewhere in 
Scripture, Iſa. viii. 22. And theſe judgments are here intimated 
ro be upon. the very eve of execution. But God, in ſovereign 
goodneſs, points out a way to eſcape. And what is it? It is to 


CT give 


( 18 ) 
give him glory, before the ſtroke come: Give glory to the Lord 
your God, before he cauſe darkn'/js, And how are we to give him 
glory, ſo as to anſwer the deſired end? It muſt be both by per- 


fonal and public repentance and reformation.---It muſt, no doubt, 


be, in the rt place, by perſonal repentance and reformation. E- 
very man muſt repent him of his own fins, and reform himſelf--- 
as to thoſe duties incumbent upon him in his ſtation, All pub- 
lic repentance and reformation muſt begin at home; en it 
is only a fair ſhew, But though this muſt have the firſt place, it 
muſt not have the only place. Our return to the Lord muſt be 
as public and open as our revolt from him has been. It is for fin, 
as a running and prevailing ſore, that the Lord threatens to punifh 
churches and nations, Iſa. i. 4,---8; and we are to acknowledge 
xt accordingly, We do not take with the charge which God has 
a gainſt us; we do not give him the glory of his juſtice in his 
threatenings againſt us, nor humble ourſelves under bis mighty 
hand- as it is lifted up againſt us; and conſequently do not an- 
fwer the call, Give glory to the Lord your God before he cauſe dark- 
neſs : unleſs we acknowledge thofe very evils for which the Lord 
threatens to puniſh us with deſolating judgments; and acknow- 
ledge them too under the fame confideration wherein the Lord. 
threatens to puniſh them in ſuch manner, that is, as public and 
predominant abominations. Now, peoples repentance is not 
fuited to the nature of ſuch provocations, unleſs it is as open and 
public as the provocations themſelves.---It is a great miſtake to 
ſet a private and perſonal confeſſion of fin, in oppoſition unto a 
public and national confeſſion of it. It is to be feared, that they 
who do ſo are as great enemies to the former, as to the latter 
and that they only cover their enmity to both, with a ſpecious 
ſhew of zeal for the one in oppoſition to the other. For ſuppoſe 
all to be hearty in mourning over their own fins and the fins of 
the land in ſecret, they could not miſs to be as hearty in doing it 
in public. Cut of the abundance of the heart the mouth ſpeaketh, If 
the heart is burdened with a ſenſe of fin, it will naturally burſt 
forth into a confeſſion of it. This is clear in the caſe of the Pſal- 
miſt, who could find no eaſe in his mind till he did fo, Pſal. xxxii. 
3, 4, 5. If the heart is grieved for the manifold diſhonours done 


to God by ourſelves and others, it cannot evite ſhewing it, Pſal. 


- CXIX, 136. Rivers of waters run down mine eyes; becauſe they keep 
not thy law, Now, this is juſt the amount of the doctrine, even 
that all ſnould make a free and open confeſſion of the manifold 
diſhonours done to God in our day. | 
We may add, that if you will pleaſe to look into the Ixxviii 
pſalm, you will find it to be a duty that parents are ſpecially re- 
quired 
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quired to inculcate upon their children; and, to make the leſſon 
the more effectual, to ſhew them an example. You may read and 
ponder the whole pſalm. And you will ſee that parents are there 
required to teach their children fuch an acknowledgment of fin, 
as was ſuitedto the times in which the pſalm was penned, In like 
manner, parents are now obliged to teach their children ſuch an 
acknowledgment of ſin, as is ſuited to the times in which we live. 
I bave taken notice of this pſalm chiefly for the ſake of having an 
opportunity to re-mind parents of their duty in this matter. And 
I make no doubt but they will make conſcience of it, in proporti- 
on to their concern for God's glory and their children's welfare, 
The negligence of many parents in inſtructing their children 
concerning the * ples of a covenanted reformation, and ſo con- 
cerning the aw ful apoſtaſy which the generation have made from 
them, is attended with three ſignal loſſes. They themſelves loſe 
the comfort of ſeeing their children walk in their ſteps; and this 
the apoſtle John would have thought a very great loſs, 3 John i. 
4. 4 have no greater joy than to hear that my children walk in the 
truth, Their children are hereby in eminent danger of being car- 
ried down the ſtream of apoſtaſy to their ruin. And it bodes awe 
ful things to the generation : while hereby it is likely there may 
be few, when the preſent race of witneſſes are off the field, to fand 
before the Lord in the breach; to turn away his wrath, leſt he 
fFould deftiroy them. | 


24ly, It is a duty we owe to God, to our 
neighbour, to ourſelves, to poſterity, and to 
the community of which we are members. | 
I. It is a duty we owe to God, He intereſts himſelf in the 
cauſe of his people, and therefore it is but reaſonable that they 
ſhould intereſt themſelves in his. What hurts them, grieves him 
in the tendereſt manner. He that toucheth them, or does them 
the ſlighteſt injury, ---:oucheth the apple of his eye, Zech. ii. 8. 
The manner of expreſhon is metaphorical, and intimates the ten- 
derneſs of his compaſſion : the eye being the tenderelt part of the 
body; and the apple of the eye, the tendereſt part of the eye, 
Nay, in all their afflition he was aſſlicted, und the angel of his pre- 
ſence ſaved them ; in his lowe and in his pity he redeemed them, and 
be bare them, and carried them all the days of old, Ifa, Ixiii. 9. 
For we have not an high prieſt aue cannct be touched with the frel- 
ing of our infirmities ; but was in all points tempted like as we are, 
yet without fin, Heb. iv. 15. And (which ſhews how deeply he 
reckons himſelf intereſted in the cauſe of his people) tho' what 
reflects diſhonour immediately upou himſelf---myit be as offen- 
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ſtre to him, as that which injures them; yet it is not uſually ſo ſpee- 
dily puniſhed. That which fills up the meaſure of a peoples ini- 
quity, is their perſecution of God's faithful witnefſes. Thus whea 
the people of Iſrael mocked the meſſengers of God, and deſpiſed his 
avords, and miſuſed his prophets, —the wrath of the Lord aroje againſt 
them, till there aas no remedy, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 16. And thus, 
the Jews both killed the Lord Jaſus, and their own prophets, and per- 
-fecuted the apoſtles, —forbidding them to ſpeak to the Gentiles, that 
they might be ſaved, to fill up their fins alway ; till wrath came u- 
pon them to the uttermoſt, 1 Theſſ. ii. 15, 16. Perfecution is a 
Gn againſt the remedy, and ſo ſpeaks the caſe to be deſperate; 
and therefore uſually brings ſudden deſtruction.— Now, if God 
makes ſuch account of the injuries done to his people, it is but a 
ſuitable return of kindneſs in them, to grieve for what is diſho- 
nourable to him; to mourn more for the indignities done to him, 
than for the wrongs done to themſelves; to count on the latter as 
yothing, in compariſon of the former,—and to lament the ſante 
before him accordingly. Gratitude muſt prompt them to it. 
Moſes and Joſhna were eminently of this diſpoſition ; and are 
ſet forth as ſuch for an example to us. When the Lord threat- 
ned to diſinherit the people of Iſrael; Moſes ſaid unto the Lord, 
ff thou ſhalt kill all this people as one man; then the nations which 
Jae heard the fame of thee, wwill ſpeak, faying, Becauſe the Lord 
ab, not able to bring this people into the land which he ſware unto 
them, therefore he hath Hain them in the wilderneſs, Numb. xiv. 15, 
16. Iſrael's being diſmherited, though they were exceedingly be- 
loved by Moſes, was but a light thing to him, in compariſon of 


the diſhonour that would have been thereby reflected on God 


himſelf, In like manner, when Iſrael was ſmitten before Ai; 
Jaſe ua rent his clothes and fell to the earth upon his face, and ſaid, 
Alas ! O Lord, what ſhall I jay, when Ißrael turneth their backs 
before their enemies ! For the Canaanites and all the inhabitants of 
' the land ſhall hear of it, and ſball environ us round, and cut off our 
name from the earth: And what wilt thou do unto thy great name? 
Joſh. vii. 6, 7, 8, 9. There is no matter what become of our 
name, but let not thy name be diſhonoured.---Thus there is a 
mutual ſympathy between God and his people. He feels for them, 
and they feel for him. The truth is, God and his people have 
but one intereſt. He reckons on their intereſt as his intereſt; 
and they reckon on his intereſt, as their intereſt. He acts in their 
behalf accordingly; For the eyes of the Lord run to and fro through 
out the whole earth, to ſetab himſelf flrong in the behalf of them 
whoſe heart is perfict towards him, 2 Chron. xvi. 9. And, when 
' they can do no more, they cannot help {ighiag and crying for the 
3 | indignities 


: K 5 
5 4 Mdignities done to him; the oppoſition which is made to his king- 


* dom, and the encroachments which are made upon his intereſts. 
A 2. It is a duty we owe to our neighbour. To ſee a perſon, 
15 the generality among whom we live, a church and nation, run- 
ff ning down the precipice of error and ungodlineſs to their ruin,-- 
2 might affect the hardeſt heart; ſurely they are little beholden to 
2 us, if we diſcern them to be in this melancholly condition, with- 
i out lamenting it. Jeremiah did no more than was due to his own 


2 flleſh; when he ſaid, Oh that my head were waters, aud mine ches 4 


* fountain of tears, that I might <veep day and night for the ſlain of 
> the daughter of my people, Jer. ix. 1 It is an eſſential part of that 
d charity, which the apoſtle ſo warmly recommends in 1 Cor. xin. 
a Charity re;oiceth not in iniquity, There is more underſtood, than 
8 expreſſed, Inſtead of rejoicing in iniquity, it is to be heartily 
, ſorry for it. In place of making light of other people's errors and 
8 defections, and thereby hardening them to their ruin, it is ſin- 
S ceprely to lament them, If we are grieved for what are called 
. their misfortunes, we ſhould be moſt of all grieved for what is the 
Ee Vorſt of all misfortunes, %:,., It is no good evidence of a neigh- 
A bourly or charitable diſpoſition, if we are not.--Charity ſeeketh nut 
, her own, It argues a ſelfiſh ſpirit, to ſay with Cain, Am 1 my 
hb brother”, keezer + Charity diſpoſes perſons to intereſt themſelves in 
4 the temporal, but much more in the ſpiritual and eternal ſafcty of 
2 * others, as well as their own; to lament their walking in the broad 


way, which leadeth unto deſtruction; and to deprecate the divine 


* 
— 
PR 


- indignation in their behalf accordingly. Nay, we are hereunto 
f required by the apoſtle, 1 Tim. ii. 1. / exhort therefore, that fir 
d / all, Jupphication.. prayers, interceſjions. and giving of thanks be 
3 ” made for all nen. The Greek word which we tranſlate ſupp lica- 
„ Tims, properly ſignifies ſuch prayers as are made for the averting 
bs | of divine puniſhments; which muſt ſuppoſe a bewailing of ſin, as 
F he procuring cauſe of them. 

1 3. It is a duty we owe to ourſelves. It is not more our duty 
? ' than intereſt, It is the only ſure way, to eſcape the puniſhment 
r of prevailing ſin; or to have the ſame bleſſed to us.—- When fin 
a becomes general in a church or nation, it will not fail, ſooner or 
® | later, to bring the judgments of God upon them. I do not ſay, 
e 4 that all the mourners in Zion ſhall eſcape in the day of viſila tion. 
3 Like £bed-Melech and Baruch, their life may be given them for a 
r prey, in all places whither they go, Jer. xxxix. 18. xlv. 5. How- 


_ ever, they have no abſolute ſecurity for this. Nay, judgment 
72 ſometimes begins at the houſe of God, 1 Pet. iv. 17. But they 
n did fairer than any others to eſcape. The Lord ſays, it may be, 
e Je Shall be bid in the day of his anger, Zeph. ii. 3. And his nay-6e 
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is better ſecurity than the world's moſt confident Gall. lk. God 
ſometimes /ets a mark upon the foreheads of the men that figh, and 
that cry fer all the abominations that are done in the midſt of the land, 
Ezek. ixy 4. A thouſand may fall at their fide, and ten thouſand at 
their right hand: while the waſting calamity doth not come nigh 
them, Pſal. xci. 7.---Nay, whatever may be their lot in the day 
of the common calamity, they have the abſolute ſecurity of God's 
promiſe---of its being bleſſed to them. Even when the courſe of 
providence is ſo high as to be dreadful, the wheeh: thereof move 


_ invariably ſtraight forward; for God's glory and his people's 


good, Ezek. i. 9, 18. Whatever may be the caſe of a careleſs 


world about them, their ſhare in the common calamity ſhall be 


ſanctified to their ſpiritual profit, Zech. xiii. 9. While it falls on 
others with the curſe, it comes to them with the bleſſing, Prov. 


it. 33.---And, even in the midſt of deſolating judgments, there 
are uſually ſome peculiar alleviating circumſtances in their. caſe, 
He ſtayetb his rough wind, in the day of the eafi-wind, Ia. xxvii. 
8. The Lord has ſaid, Verily it ſhall be well with thy remnant ;, ve- 


Tily I will cauſe the enemy to intreat thee well in the time of evil, 


and in the time of a fiction, Jer. xv. 11. Thus Jeremiah was taken 
peculiar notice of, firſt by the king of Judah—during the ſiege of 
Jeruſalem, and then by the king of Babylon---after the city was 
taken. But what is of far greater conſequence than all theſe, 
they hereby keep their garments clean in the day of ſinning. One 
of two things is certain, Either we mourn for the public abomi- 
nations, or not, If we do not mourn for them, we are ſure to be 
hardened by them; and conſequently to be involved in deep guilti- 
neſs. For example, when we hear God's name blaſphemed; ei- 
ther we are filled with indignation at the diſhonour hereby done to 


God, - or we contract an indiflerency and overlineſs of ſpirit, 


and ſo are partakers with our neighbour in his fin : either we en- 


ter our proteſt in heaven apainft it, by mourning over it before the 


Lord,---or we let it go as it comes without any reſentment, and 


ſo become like unto him. The like obſervation might be made, 


concerning all the various ways whereby God's name is diſho- 


* noured, Farther, they have hereby the promiſe of being kept 


from ſinning in the day of ſuffering, Rev. iii. 10. Becau/e thou 


© baſt kept the word of my patience, | alſo will keep thee from the hour 


of temptation, which ſhall come upen all the <xorld, to try them thot 


' tavell upon the earth. Now, to be kept from fin in a time of ſuch 
ſnares, as both a time of general defection and a time of common 
calamity muſt be, is undoubtedly a ſignal mercy ; and will be e- 


ſeemed as ſuch, by all who have the fear cf God before their eyes; 
4+ It is a duty we owe to poſterity, If we will Jook rightly in- 
2885 | do 
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* to the ſcripture, we will find that there is a two-fold teſtimony, 


(or rather two parts of the ſame teſtimony) which we are re- 
quired to tranſmit to poſterity; a teſtimony to the truths of God, 


and a teſtimony againſt the fins of the times. And indeed there 
can be no due maintenance of the truth, without teſtifying againſt 


What deviations are made from it. For example, we do not 


maintain the prerogatives of Chriſt, unleſs we teſtify againſt what 
encroachments are made upon them. The very maintenance of 
the former is a condemnation of the latter. Now, the molt pro- 


per way of bearing our teſtimony againſt the fins of the times, and 


a way that lies open to all,---is a mourning over them before the 
Lord; hereby entering our proteſt in heaven againſt them, and 
giving the moſt ſolemn warning to poſterity to beware of the like. 
This is the appointed mean of tranſmitting the truths of God 
pure and entire to poſterity ; as appears from Pſal. Ixxvül. 1,--9. 
compared with the ſubſequent _ of the plalm. What is mat- 
ter of ſorrow to us, may be ſuppoſed to be matter of dread to 
them. While what is matter of no concern to us, it is to be fear- 
ed, may be as little to them.---Further, as was formerly ſkewed, 
the ſins of one generation frequently bring the judgments of God 
upon another. In this caſe, it is our indiſpenſable duty, to ac- 
knowledge our own fins and the fins of the Jand ; to deprecate the 
divine indignation in behalf of gurielves and poſterity,---that fo 
we may not be their ruin, And though all will not join with us 
herein, this doth not hinder its being our duty to clear ourſelves 

of any guiltineſs in the matter. 8 
5. It is a duty we owe to the community of which we are mem- , 
bers, whether as a church or commonwealth. The fins of indi- 
viduals,---whether thoſe that are properly their own perſonal ſins, 
or their particular ſhare in the public abominations,---are ſome- 
times puniſhed in this world, and ſometimes ſuffered to go with 
impunity ; as God ſees neceſſary to the ends of his glory. Ir is in 
the other world eſpecially, that the Lord reckons with perſons in 
this capacity. But the fins of communities, whether of churches 
or nations, are, unleſs repented of, always puniſhed in this world. 
Communities are purely temporal, have no exiſtence but in this 
world; ſo that they muſt either be puniſhed in this world, or not 
at all, And the maintenance of God's moral government in the 
world, makes it neceſſary that they ſhould be ſo: if it is not ſup- 
ported by their obedience to the precepts of his law; it muſt, in 
caſe of impenitence, be ſupported by their ſubjection to its penal- 
ries. Thus, prevailing abominations bring down the judgments of 
God on a people; nothing but repentance and reformation can 
prevent their ruin,---Now, to do what in us Les, to prevent de- 
ſolation 
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ſolation from coming on the land in which we lire, is a debt. we 
owe thereunto, as being members of th= ſanc body, Well, how 


is this to be done? It is by acknowledging the public guiltineſs, 
juſtifying God in all his threatenings againſt a ſinful people, and 
deprecating his indignation in their behalf. Sin makes a breach 
between a holy God and a ſinful people; and it is the buſineſs of 
all who deſcern this, in this manner to caſt themfelves into the 
breach. This is clear in the example of Moſes, on more occaſi- 
ons than one, Exod. xxxiv. 9. Numb, xiv. 11, 19. In the 
caſe here ſuppoſed, The Lord ſeeks for a man among a jinful per- 
ple, to make up the hedge, and ſtand in the gap before him for the 
land, that he ſhould not deſtrayit, Ezek. xxii. 30. And he com- 
plains upon the prophets of Iſrael, as being /-9/i/h, and like the 
Hes in the deſarts ; becauſe they had not gane up into the gaps, 
neither made up the hedge for the houſe of Iſrael, to ſland in the 
battle in the day of the Lord, Ezek. xin. 3, 4, 5.—Such a courſe 
has ſometimes prevailed. For the efedtual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much, Jam. v. 16. God ſaid that he 
avould deſtroy Iſrael, had not Moſes his choſen ſtood before him in 
the breach, to turn away his wrath, leſt he ſhould deſtroy them, 
Pſal. cvi. 23. A few righteous Lots, who vex their righteous fouls 
from day to day with the unlawful deeds of the people among 
whom they live, (2 Pet. ii. 8.)--may prevail towards a turning away 
the fierce wrath of the world, Gen. xvii. 32. But melan- 
cholly is the ſtate of that people among whom there is none ſuch 
found, Ezek. xxil. 30, 31. And I ſought for a man among them, 
that ſhould make up the hedge, and ſtand in the gap before me for 


the land that I ſhould not deſtroy it: but 1 found none. — There» 


fore have I poured out mine indignation upon them, I have con» 


fumed them auith the fire of my wrath: their own way have I re- 


compenſed upon their heads, faith the Lord. 


Zaly, It is a duty for which we have the beſt examples. 


1. The moſt eminent faints have been remarkable for it, E- 
zek. xiv. 14. Noah, Daniel, and Job, are ſpoken of as ſingularly 
eminent; though theſe three men, Noah, Daniel and Job were in 
it, they ſhould deliver but their aun ſouls, by their righteouſ1:ſs, 
ſaith the Lord God, In Jer. xv. 1. Moſes and Samuel bear the 
ſame eminent character; though Moſes and Samuel ſtood befere 
ne, yet my mind could not be toward this people. It is here ſup- 
poſed, that if any could prevail, they could. And how came they 
to have ſuch intereſt at the court of heaven? How comes the 
Spirit of God to take ſuch peculiar notice of them? They mourn- 


ed for the ſins of their times; their practice was one continued 


z::nowledgment of the evil of them; nor were they wanting in 
| | thar 
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-their fervent interceſhons to God in behalf of their people. This 
is plainly enough implied in the ſingular notice taken of them, 
in the paſſages juſt now referred to. And it is ſtill more evident 
concerning ſome of them—at leaſt in the hiſtory which the {crip- 
ture gives of their lives. Noah was perfect in his generations, 
Gen. vi. 9.+; and to be a mourner for the fins of the times, is 
an eminent branch of ſuch perfection. He would have been wants 
ing in his duty to God and his generations, if he had not fighed 
and cried for the abominations done in his times. He was not a 
preacher of righteouſneſs, without lamenting the abounding of un- 
righteouſneſs. Daniel was eminently exemplary in this matter, 
as is to be ſeen in the ix chapter of his book. ob ſeems to have 
been much the ſame in his day, that Noah was in his. Every 
body knows Moſes to have been ſingularly eminent in this duty. 
And Samuel's life ſeems to have been one continued courſe of 
wreſtling againſt a torrent of corruption, 
We ſhall only mention three others at the time; David, Feremi- 
ah and Fofiah, As to David, we have two remarkable paſſages, 
The firſt is in Pſalm cxix. 136. Rivers of waters run down mine 
eyes : becauſe they keep not thy law. The other is in Pſalm 
exxxix, 21, 22. Do not I hate them, © Lord, that hate thee ? 
and am nit I grieved with thoſe that riſe up againſt thee? JI 
hate them with perfect hatred : I count them mine enemies. Both 
beſpeak the intenſeneſs of his ſorrow. Rivers of waters —is an 
hyperbolical ſpeech, expreſſive of the exceeding greatneſs of his 
grief. Such was the depth of his concern, that he could appeal 
to the Searcher of hearts about the ſincerity of it. And you wall 
obſerve, it was not his own fin, but the fins of others, which was 
the cauſe of this his trouble, Nor was it any injury they had 
done to him, but the diſhonour they had done to God, which 
gave him ſo much grief. He expreſſes his hatred of them, not 
as enemies to himſelf, but as enemies to God : their contrariety 
to God was the cauſe, and conſequently the object of his hatred, 
As to Jeremiah, you have a remarkable paſſage, among many 
that might be mentioned, chap. ix. 1. Oh that my head were was 
ters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep day 
and night for the flain of the 2 of my people. He is _ 
| 7 | ally 


+ This is to be A mourner for the ſins of others. Such a one will not 
© think himſelf unconcerned in the ſins of the generation wherein he lives. 
*© He ſees God is diſhonoured, his wrath is provoked, the ſouls of the ſinners 
* are thereby put to the utmoſt hazard, and his own ſoul is in hazard of be- 
* ing held conſenting thereto, So love to God, to his neighbour, and io 
*« himſelf, kindles in his ſoul a real grief and ſorrow for the {ins of the ge - 
** neratiqn."” See à ſermon of Mr Baſtog's on Gen. vi. 9. 5 
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ally ſtiled the weeping prophet, and with good reaſon. The ſm- 
fulneſs of his people made ſuch a deep impreſſion upon him, that 
he ſcarce thought he could mourn too frequently or too vehe- 
mently for them. Theſe were all mourners for the fins of the 
times, — and ſo are for an example to us in the ſubſtance of the 
duty here pleaded for.—As to 7o/iah, we have a paſſage exactly 
to the purpoſe in 2 Chron. xxxiv. 19, 31. It came to 
« paſs when the king had heard the words of the law, that he rent 
„ his clothes. And he commanded, — ſaying, Go, inquire of the 
Lord for me, and for them that are left in Iſrael :— for great 
is the wrath of the Lord that is poured out upon us, becauſe 
_ ** our fathers have not kept the word of the Lord.---And they 
that the King had appointed, went to Huldah the propheteſs, -- 
<<. who anſwered them; Thus ſaith the Lord God of Iſrael, Tell 
- «© ye the man that ſent you tome :--Becauſe thine heart was ten- 
* der, and thou didſt humble thyſelf before God, when thou 
&« heardeſt his words againſt this place, and againſt the inhabi- 
r tants thereof, and humbledſt thyſelf before me, and didſt rend 
thy clothes, and weep before me; I have even heard thee alſo, 
faith the Lord. Behold, I will gather thee to thy fathers, and 
e thou ſhalt be gathered to thy grave in peace, neither ſhall thine 
eyes ſee all the evil that I will bring upon this place.” And 
far from ſatisfying himſelf with mourning over the public abomi- 
nations, in his cloſet or family only, —“ he ſent and gathered to- 
 ® gether all the elders of Judah and Jeruſalem. And he went 
up into the houſe of the Lord, and all the men of Judah, and 
d the inhabitants of Jeruſalem, and the prieſts and the Levites, 
and all the people great and ſmall : And he read in their ears 
«all the words of the book of the covenant.--And the king ſtood 
in his place, and made a covenant before the Lord, to walk af- 
ter the Lord, and to keep his commandments, and his teſtimo- 
* nies, and his ſtatutes, with all his heart, and with all his ſoul, 
* to perform the words of the covenant which are written in this 
* book.” Thus the grief of his heart iſſued in a public acknow- 
ledgment, and a public acknowledgment in ſolemn covenanting : 
and ſo it ought, and ſo it might be ſuppoſed, to do in all. That 
concern which is all ſeen, is all naught: but that which is not 
| ſeen at all, is all nothing. 
2. The churches of God in reforming times have been re- 
markable for it. We have the example of the church of Iſrael, 
in Jehoſhaphat's time, 2 Chron. xx. in Ezra's time, chap. viii. 
ix. x. and in Nehemiah's time, chap. ix. x. And it is obſervable, 
that none of them were obliged to faſting at the times wherein 
they are here ſaid to faſt, by any law of the Moſaic . 
| ut 
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but that they aſſembled of their own accord, as being ſpecially 


warranted hereunto by the calls of providence. The date of Ne- 
hemiah's faſt puts this beyond all doubt concerning it, as we ob- 
ſerved in our entry upon this ſubject. Nor is it leſs plain concern- 
ing the other three mentioned in the paſſages juſt now referred to. 
Jehoſhaphat's faſt was purely occaſional. © There came ſome 
« that told Jehoſhaphat, ſaying, There cometh a great multi- 
« tude againſt thee from beyond the ſea on this ſide Syria, and 
4 behold, they be in Hazazon-Tamar, which is En-gedi. And Je- 
“ hoſhaphat feared, and ſer himſelf to ſeek the Lord, and pro- 
« claimed a faſt throughout all Judah. And Judah gathered 
« themſelves together, accordingly, to alk help of the Lord,” 
in the preſent imminent diſtreſs. Ezra's faſts were preciſely of 
the ſame kind. It was the difficulties which he and his compa- 
ny were in, which made them faſt at the river Hava. Then 
J proclaimed a faſt there, at the river Ahava, that we might 
5 fie ourſclves before our God, to ſeek of him a right way 
« for us, and for our little ones, and for all our ſubſtance. For 
] was aſhamed to require of the king a band of ſoldiers and 
* horſemen, to help us againſt the enemy in the way: becauſe 
% we had ſpoken unto the king, faying, The hand of our God is 
« upon all them for good, that ſeek him; but his power and his 


Wrath is againſt all them that forſake him. So we faſted and 


beſought our God for this, and he was intreated of us,” It 
was Iſrael's joining in affinity with the people of the lands, which 
made him and the other mourners in Zion faſt, as in chap. ix. 1,--4. 
The princes came to me, faying, The people of Iſrael, and the 
« prieſts, and the Levites have not ſeparated themſelves from 
„ the people of the lands. For they have taken of their daugh- 


« ters for themſelves, and for their ſons : ſo that the holy ſeed 


have mingled themſelves with the people of thofe lands: yea, 
the hand of the princes and rulers hath been chief in this treſ- 


'* paſs. And when J heard this thing, I rent my garment and my 


* mantle, and pluckt off the hair of my head, and of my beard, 
* and fat down aſtonied. Then were ſſembled unto me every 


one that trembled at the words of the God of Iſrael, becauſe 
of the tranſgreſſiuns of thoſe that had been carried away.” 


Thus theſe faſts were purely occafional, as indeed the far grear- 
eſt part we read of in Scripture were : the native conſequence of 
which 1s, that herein they were for an example to us. 
Accordingly, our anceſtors in reforming times have been re- 
markable for it. Here I might relate the practice of thoſe who, 


in the days of Queen Elizabeth, contended for a further refor- 
"mation of the church,—and who for this reaſon were nicknamed 


Puritans, 
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Puritant. Theſe noble worthies contended with thoſe in power, 
for having things brought back to the ſtandard of Scripture, 
by petitions, complaints, remonſtrances, and ſufferings. And 
they wreſtled with him, in whoſe hand the hearts of all men are, 
by frequent faſtings; bewailing the ſins of the times; and 
ſpreading forth the caſe before the Lord, when. they could do 
no more: which is the very thing we are here pleading for, as 
what we are ſpecially called unto at this day.--I might alſo 
mention how their poſterity, in the laſt century, were not more re- | 
markabie for their wreſtlings with their king and his evil coun- 5 
ſellors, than for ſolemn faſtings and prayers to a throne of grace; 5 
juſtly concluding, that the ſins of the land were the prime 4 
of all their miſeries. Beſide extraordinary faſting on any preſſing 
exig nce, a monthly faſt was obſerved for ſeveral years by both b 
houſes of Parliament; by the Heſminſter Aſſembly, by the city "3 
of London, and by the mourners in Zion through the whole land. * 
And God was with them, while they were with him.—I might 
alſo name ſeveral remarkable times for faſting and humiliation 
in Scotland. The 1546 is among the moſt remarkable this way, 
particularly in eccleſiaſtical judicatories. It began in the Gene- 
ral Aſſembly which was held that year. Having made a particu- 
Jar condeſcendence of the fins and corruptions of all — of 
court and country, and particularly of the miniſtry; they ap- 
pointed a day of ſolemn faſting and humiliation to be obſerved on 
account of them. Accordingly, they conveened in one of the ö 
churches of Edinburgh for the purpoſe, with a goodly number of 
elders and ſelect chriſtians who were deſirous of joining with 
them therein. The miniſter, who was appointed to preſide on 
that ſolemn occaſion, after prayer, cauſed read, according to the 
cuſtom of thoſe times, the iii and xxxiii chapters of Ezetzel; 
which were, no doubt, highly proper to the occafion. And hav- 
ing made intimation of the deſign of their being aſſembled to- 
gether; he exhorted them to enter deeply into their own hearts, \- 
to ſearch and try their ways, to confeſs their fins, with firm | 
reſolutions of amendment. While they were for ſometime em- 
ployed in this exerciſe,—they were ſo wonderfully aſſiſted with 
a plentiful out-pouring of the Spirit of grace and ſupplications, nt 
that nothing alnioſt was to be heared but ſighs and groans ; ſo = 
that the place might have been worthily called Bochim : for the 
like of that day had not been ſeen in Scotland ſince the reforma- | 
tion, as every one that was preſent confeſſed. There had been Ss 
many days of humiliation for preſent judgment, or imminent A 
dupgers, ſays the hiſtorian; f but the like for fin and — 8 
| | 
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C201 
had never been fince the reformation. After a public and joint 
confeſſion, and a ſermon (on Luke xii, 22.) ſuited to the occa- 
ſion; the moderator required them to ſignify their firm purpoſe 
of reformation in the particulars acknowledged by them : which 
they did with great chearfulneſs and unanimity ; holding up their 


right hands to the Lord with that ſeriouſneſs and weight, as was 


Wo; 
k — K ** 


4 be given, but theſe may ſuffice for a ſwatch. 


a moving ſight to all that were preſent. The like practice was, 
by appointment of the Aſſembly, obſerved in ſynods and preſby- 


- teries; and in the generality of congregations. — The year 1638 
Was another remarkable time for ſolemn humiliation. - The na- 


tional covenant was ſworn, in a bond ſuited to-the circumſtancey 
of the time, at Edinburgh, on the iſt of March; by ſeveral thou- 
ſands of the chief of the nobility, gentry, burgeſſes and miniſters : 
and before the latter end of April, by all the congregations in 
Scotland, excepting only a few. And as the General Aſſembly in 
the year 1640, in their letter to the churches of Helvetia, ſay; 
*© when they began to deſcend deep into themſelves, and tho- 
* roughly ſearch their own hearts: the remembrance of their 
breach of covenant ſtung, wounded and pierced through their 
*« conſciences: wherefore being moved with ſerious repentance, 


they reſolved to renew their covenant, or national confeſhon ; 
which they did, on a day of ſolemn faſting, with uplifted 


hands, and with many ſighs and groans.” And methinks it 
was the moſt glorious fight that ever Scorland afforded: To be- 


hold the nobility, the barons, the burgeſſes, the miniſters and 


commons, all in tears for their breach of covenant, for their own 
and the land's backſlidings; and at the ſame time returning with 
great joy unto the Lord, in the way of ſwearing fealty and alle- 
giance unto him. And it was ſworn in like manner through all 
the country. Godly Mr L:wing/ton tells us, in his life written by 
himſelf, that he had ſeen above a thouſand lifting up their hands 
to the Lord at once, and not a dry face amongſt them. —And: 
ſometime before this, while the apoſtaſy generally prevailed thro? 
the land, and while the work of reformation was ſadly borne 
down by the prevailing party; the godly and faithful were fre- 
quent in ſolemn faſtings ; bewailing the fins of the times, and be- 
ſeeching the Lord for a revival of his work. This was a ſpecial 
mean of keeping them awake in that night of apoſtaſy. On theſe 
occaſions, which were ſignally bleſſed of the Lord, a ſeed was be- 
gotten unto him, which afterwards appeared vigoroully in his 
cauſe, And the Lord gave a ſignal evidence of his approbation 
of thoſe mourners in Zion, by the ſurpriſing appearance which he 
made for them in the year 1638. — Many inſtances more might” 


Thus, 


( 30 ) 
Thus, this duty comes recommended unto us by the beſt of 
examples. 3 e 

47, A diſpoſition hereunto is inlaid in the new nature, nay, 
and even in humanity itſelf. It is the part of humanity, to be ſor- 
ry for whatever hurts our fellow creatures. And it is the part of 
Chriſtianity, to ſanctify and cultivate this noble diſpoſition. Thus 
the people of God, ſo far as they act either like men or Chriſti- 
ans, cannot but ſigh and cry for all the abominations done in the 
midſt of the land. 

1. Becauſe fin is contrary to their nature. The hearts of the 
ſaints are (caſt into the mould of the doctrine of Chriſt,) Rom. vi. 17. 
God pats his laws into their mind, and writes them in their hearts, 
Heb. viii. 10. The truths and laws of God, in this caſe, are a 
piece of themſelves, as it were, What we eat and drink, be- 
comes corporally a part of our ſubſtance, What truths we be- 


lieve and love, become ſpiritually a part of our fouls. Now, it 
is impoſhble but the ſaints mult reſent, with grief and indignation, 


what is contrary to that which is ſo much a part of themſelves. 


They will do fo, ſo far as they are themſelves. 


2. Becauſe God's glory is dearer to them than all things elſe. 


All their own intereſts are ſubordinated to his glory. It is their 
genuine diſpoſition, fo far as they are renewed by divine grace, to 
be mild in their own cauſe, and zealous in God's. To ſet them 
right in this matter, is the great end of their ſanctiſication by the 
Holy Ghoſt. And being endued with this diſpoſition, they can- 


not but be grieved for whatever is diſhonourable to God: In con- 


: formity to their Head, the zeal of God's houſe eats them up ; and 
* he repreaches of them that reproach him, fall upon them, Pſal. Ixix. 


9. It argues a baſeneſs of ſpirit, below the dignity of Chriſtians, 
to {eek our own things, and not the things which are Jeſus Chriſt's. 
3. They are public ſpirited, and ſo cannot but be affected with 


grief for what hurts the public good. It argues a mean ſpirit 
not to be ſo, even in matters of temporal concern; much more, 
in matters of eternal conſequence, Who that has any regard for 
the church of God, can fee her priviledges invaded, or hedges 
broken down, without lamenting it? See how pathetically it is 


lamented, Pſal. Ixxx. throughout. See the genuine diſpofition 


of a Chriſtian in Pfal. cxxxvmi. 5, 6. If I ferget thee, O Jeruſa- 
lem, let my right hand forget her cunning. V I do not remember ther, 1 
| bet my long ue cleave to the roof of my mouth ; If I prefer not Jeruſa- 
lem above my chief joy. Who that has any bowels of compaſſion, 


can ſee their fellow-creatures ruſhing on the thick boſſes of God's 
bucklers, without bemoaning their melancholy caſe ? Horror ſeizes 


them, in a reflection on what malt be the dreadful iſſue, Pſal. 
| | ' Exix. > 


rn wy, 


i- 
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(- 31 ) on 
cxix. 53. Horror hath taken bold on me, becauſe of the wicked rhat 


forſake thy law, Humanity itſelf ſays, that it argues a worſe than 


brutiſh cruelty, not to be affected with it. 

4. They are farther- ſighted than the reſt of the world, Prov. 
xxii. 3, A prudent man forſeeth the evil, and hideth himſeif's but 
the fimple paſs on, and are puniſhed, A careleſs world do not forſee 
the judgments of God, which they are bringing upon themſelves 
and the land; and ſo go on in ſecurity, till a midnight alarm a- 
wakens them, 1 Theſſ. v. 3. The people of God, if grace is in 
any meaſure of exerciſe, forſee the deſolation which fin is bring- 
ing upon a land, and lament it. Nay, and the more hardened 


the generation be in ſecurity, it is ſo much the more a matter of 
grief to them; after the example of Jeremiah, chap. xiii. 17. But 


if ye will not hear it, my ſoul ſhail weep in ſecret places for your 
pride, and mine eyes ſhall weep fore, and run down with tears, be- 
cauſe the. Lord s flack is carried away captive. And how can any 
but do ſo, who bear any love to their country ?—There are two 
ways in which deſolating judgments may be foreſeen coming on a 
land :—in the cauſes naturally producing ſuch an effect; ſuch as, 
luxury, prodigality, effeminacy, ſelfiſhneſs, faction, and the like: 
and in the cauſes morally producing ſuch an effect; ſuch as, a de- 
cay of religion, defection from atrained-to reformation, a deſpi- 
ſing the calls of God's word to return to him, ſecurity, and the 


like. A natural ſagacity is ſufficient to diſcern judgment coming 


in the former caſe. Burt it requires a due attention to the threat- 

nings of God's word, to diſcern it in the latter. 
Thus a diſpoſition to mourn over the fins of the times, —is not 

only a ſpecial principle of the new nature, but even of humanity 


itſelf. 


After all, ſuch is the mournful degeneracy of the times, that 
all concern of this ſort is reproached as Jewiſh, hypocritical, and 
ſuperfluous. But 

1. There is not the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon for traducing it, as 
Jewiſh, All the preceding arguments are of a moral nature; and 


ſhew it to be neither peculiar to the Old Feſtament nor the New, 


but common to both. To which we ſhall ſubjoin the following 


cConſiderations. 


(I.) It is a duty plainly dictated by the light of nature. The 
men of Niniveh needed no farther call to it, but the denunciati- 
on of God's judgments by Jonah. He cried and ſaid, Net forty 
days and Niniveh ſhall be overthrown. And preſently the light of 
nature dictated to them, what was their duty in this imminent 
danger. So the people of Niniveh believed God, and proclaimed a 


fajt, and put on ſackloth from the greateſt of them ev2n unto the leaſt 
of 


ac 


+42) F 
of them, Jonah iii. 4, 5. They muſt therefore be blinder than 


Heathens, who deny the warrantableneſs or neceſſity of it. 


Plainly, it is not properly an inſtituted ordinance, but a moral 
duty dictated by the natural conſcience; and divine revelation 
directs to the right performance of it: and conſequently, it is in- 
cumbent on the church in all diſpenſations, according to the calls 
of providence thereunto. We are aſſured therefore, that the du- 


ty itſelf will ſtand its ground, as long as there is any thing of 


conſcience in the world, whatever difference there may be a- 
bout the cauſes for which we ought to humble ourſelves before 
the Lord. 8 5 
(2.) It is foretold and promiſed to take place in New Teſta- 
ment times. Among the many paſſages that might be produced, 
we ſhall only mention one, viz. Zech. xii. 10, — 14.“ And I will 
«© pour upon the houſe of David, and upon the inhabitants of Je- 
C“ ruſalem, the ſpirit of grace and of ſupplications; and they ſhall 
c look upon me whom they have pierced, and they ſhall mourn 
46 for him, as one mourneth for his only ſon, and ſhall be in bit- 
« terneſs for him, as one that is in bitterneſs for his firſt born. 
& In that day ſhall there be a great mourning in Jeruſalem, as 
* the mourning of Hada-drimmon in the valley of Megiddon. 
e And the land ſhall mourn, every family apart, the family of 
< the houſe of David apart, and their wives apart: the family 
« of the houſe of Nathan apart, and their wives apart. The fa- 
< mily of the houſe of Levi apart, and their wives apart : the 
« family of Shimei apart, and their wives apart, All the 


* families that remain, every family apart, and their wives 
apart.“ That this paſſage refers to New Teſtament times, 


is certain. Nay, that it has a ſpecial reſpect to the general con- 


verſion of the Jews in the laſt days, is moſt probable.---The lat - 
ter part of it is generally ſuppoſed to refer to family - faſting. But 


if it is incumbent on a family; why not on a congregation? why 


not on a whole nation? And even ſuppoſing family-faſting to be 


directly intended here, a joint confeſſion of ſin to the glory of 


God is hereby warranted and injoined; which is a ſufficient au- 
thority for the meeting together of a congregation, or even of a 


whole nation (if it was practicable) for that purpoſe. However, 


I ſuppoſe, it is a miſtake to think, that what we commonly call 
' family-faſting, is the only or even the principal thing contained in 
"theſe words, The plain ſcope of the place is, to ſhew that there 

ſhould be not only a partial, but an univerſal mourning. It is 


expreſsly ſaid, that the land iſball mourn, Four principal families 
are inſlanced in, as ſetting an example to the reſt; two of them 
royal families, and two of them ſacred families. The propher 

| ſpeaks 


h \ 
33) 
ſpeaks in the ſtile of thoſe times. Now, a family in Old- Teſta- 
ment language, ſignifies not merely the dwellers together in one 
houſe; but all the deſcendents of the perſon whoſe family it is 
ſaid to be. Thus the family of the houſe of David ſigniſies all his 
deſcendents by Solomon. The family of the houſe of \\athan com- 
prehends all his deſcendents by Nathan; the other branch of his 
houſe, and which ſeems to have been more illuſtrious in after times 
than the former, Luke iii. 27, —31. The family of the houſe of 
Levi includes in general the poſterity of Levi. The family of the 
houſe of Shimei ſignifies his deſcendents by Shime! ; one of his 
grandſons, and the founder of a family, 1 Chron. vi, 16, 17.— 
This interpretation is verified by the manner of expreſhon here 


2 uſed, while one family is ſaid to have more wives than one in it; 
s the family of the houſe of David apart, and their wives apart. 


Their wives are ſaid to mourn apart: either becauſe, according 
to the cuſtom of the Jews, and of ſome others too in thoſe times, 


the men and women worſhipped in ſeparate companies ; or, be- 
cauſe, on this mournful occation, huſbands and wives ſhould not 


; ' indulge themſelves in one another's company,—bur forbearing all 


carnal ſatisfactions, ſhould give themſelves wholly to faſting and 
prayer, See 1 Cor. vii. 5,— We ſhall only further obſerve here, 
that the chief cauſe of this great mourning appears to be the guilt 
of their fathers in crucifying the Son of God; while it is promi- 
ſed, And they ſhall l;ok uten me whom they have pierced, and they 


| 1 ſhall mourn, &c. See Rev. i, 7. They ſaid, His bland be on us and 


on eur children, Their children came now to feel the weight of 
of this horrible imprecation, and mourn over it before the Lord 
accordingly, So here is a plain example of a ſolemn acknow- 
ledgment of public ſins, particularly of the fins of our fathers, 
(3-) We have the example of the ſaints under the New Teſta- 
ment, Paul was in faſtings often, 2 Cor. xi, 27. And what one 
cauſe hereof was, he himſelf tells us, Phil. iii. 18, For many walk, 
of whom ¶ have told you often, and now tell you even weeping, that 
they are the enemies of the croſs of Chriſt ! That he was a deep mourn- 
er, particularly for the unbelief and obduracy of his own people 
and nation, he himſelf atteſts in the moſt ſolemn manner, Rom, 
ix. T, 2, 3. And he finds fault with the church of Corinth, that 
they were puffed up, and had not rather mourned, for the fins of 
the inceſtuous perſon among them, 1 Cor. v. 2. And he af- 
terwards expreſſes his joy, that, in obedience to his exhortation, 
they had ſorrowed to repentance, 2 Cor. vii. 9. Further, we have 
the example of the v9 wvitneyes, that is, the godly and faithful 
during the reign of Antichriſt, Rev. xi. 3. And Iavill give power 
wits my two witneſſes, and they * frepbely a thouſand two hundred 
| and 
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- Conſequently, 


( 34 ) 
and threeſcore days eltthed in fackcloth + ; which, beſide the poverty 
and miſery of their outward condition, is doubtleſs to be under- 
liocd of their mourning for the fins of the times, particularly the 


abominations of the Antichriſtian ſtate. Thus we have the ex- 
ample of Pau/, of the church of Corinrh, nay, and of rhe whole 


church of the faithful in the times of Popery. 
(4-) It is recommended to our very higheſt eſteem, by the ex- 


' ample of Chriſt himſelf. The ſinfulneſs of the times was matter 


of the greateſt forrow to him. Mark iii. 5. He looked round about 


on the people with anger, being priced for the hardneſs of their 


hearts, Itriſalem's obſtinacy in fin, with the judgments which 
he forcſaw would follow thereupon, drew tears from his bleſſed 
eyes. I hen he avas come near, he beheld the city, and wept over it : 
ſaying, If thou hadſft known, even thou, at leaſt in this thy day, the 
things which belong unto thy peace. Luke xix. 41, 42. Thus we 
have his example in the ſubſtance of the duty here pleaded for. 
2. There can be no ground for reproaching it, as hypocritical. 
W hoever perform this or any other duty hypocritically, let them 
bear 


+ Sockclcth is uſed here in a metaphorical ſenſe, as in various other places 


of Scripture; to denote the temper of ſpirit intimated by ſuch attire. — Sack- 


cloth was the mourning of the ancicnts. We find it worn, in token of 


- mevrning for the death of relations and friends, Gen. xxXxVvii. 34. 2 Sam. iii. 


31. And it is certainly more natural for people to afflict themſelves on ſuch 
occaſions, by the wearing of coarte and rough clothing as ſackloth,— than 


to dreſs themſelves more finely than ord:nary, according to the modern 
. faſhion. And we find it worn on occaſion of any great calamity, whethcr 


only threatened or actually infiited, Jonah ili. 5, 6. x Chron. xxi. 16, It 
Jeems to have becn the common wear on days of faſting and humiliation, 


I Kings xxi. 27. Neh. ix. x. And the Lord teſtifies his diſpleaſure with thoſe 
who acted with ſo little regard to the rules of decency, as to wear a gaudy at- 
tire on ſuch mourntul occalions, Ia. iii. 16.— 26. xxi. 12, 13, 14. 


We might obſerve, by the bye, That no where in the Old or New Teſta— 
ment do we find it either worn or preſcribed to be worn by perſons making 
confeſſions of their fins before the church: the remembrance of /achcloth had 
almoſt drawn me into the popiſh phraſe, di pennance for their fins. Lepers 
were after a ſort excommunicated ;z and yet no where have I obſerved it to 
have been worn by them. We have inſtances of perſons being appointed to 
make public conteſſion of their fins, but never with ſackcloth, Lev. v. 5. 
Numb. v. 6, 7. David made puWlic confeſſion of his fin, Pfal. li. He, but 


there is no evidence he did it in ſackloth. See Gilleſpic's Aaron's Red He n 


ing, p. 73.—82. Thus to wear ſackcloth, for mourning, and on faſt- 


days, —would be an imitation of the antient Iſraclites. But to preſcribe it 


as the peculiar garb of penitents when making confeſſion of their fins before 
the church, —ſecms to have been introduced at firſt through a miſtcke of an- 
tiquity,—and to have been retained afterwards, through a ſuperſtitious 16» 
gard to antiquity, 


(35) 


bear their own blame. Bur let not the duty itfelf be reproached 
on their account; nor let any be charged with hypocrity, merely 
for aiming at the performance of it. Whoever do ſo, mutt ſtand 
chargeable with imputing the worſt of all crimes to the molt emi- 
nent ſaints in all ages; nay, and even to Chriſt himſelf. 

It is far wrong to object againſt it, as per“. For tho? 
our firſt and molt ſpecial buſineſs is, to mourn for our own ſins; 
yet, even in point of intereſt, as well as of duty, we are obliged to 
mourn over the ſins of others alſo. Who knows not, that every 
one's private intereſt is wrapt up in the public welfare? the better 
religion thrives in the land in general; the more it bids fair to 
thrive with every Chriſtian in particular. Again, who knows not, 
that his own houſe is in danger, when his neighbour's 1s on fire ? 
Juſt ſo, when error and ungodlineſs prevail, we are in imminent 
danger of being infected with the, contagion. Evil communications 
corrupt good manners ; and a little leaven wayne! h the whole lump. 
"The truth is, there is no ſecurity againſt the infection, but in the 
way of lamenting the ſpreading of it. Indifferency is the next 
ſtep to a being ſmitten with the common leproſy. Thus to mourn 
over the public ſinfulneſs, is the only eſfectual way to conſult our 
own perſonal intereſt. It is of further uſe ſtill. When a teſti- 
mony for the truth falls to the ground; when there are few or 
none to mourn over this, to confeſs the generations ſinfulneſs, 
to acknowledge the juſtice of the divine threatenings againſt them, 


and to deprecate the divine indignation in behalf of a guilty land: 


God is, to ſpeak ſo, laid under a neceſſity, for the maniteſtativn 


of his righteouſneſs, 79 do his work, his ftrange work; to bring 10 
faſi his act, his flrange at. Whereas while there is a remnant 


to cleave to the Lord and his way, to bemoan the land's guilti- 
neſs, to acknowledge that God would be juſt though he thourd 
make the land deſolate, to caſt themſelves into the breach by fer- 
vent prayers and interceſſions to a God of mercy; it is plain there 
is not the ſame neceſſity, for the vindication of God's providence, 
that he ſhould m34k- 2 /peedy riddance of all them that awoell-1 th? 


land. Thus, for as little as this backſliding generation thinks of a 


teſtimony to the borne-down truths. of Chrilt,---which is to be 
managed eſpecially in the way of mourning over the evils which 


we cannot reform; whenever it falls to the ground---and there 


is none to ſtand in the breach, one of two things will be the in- 


. evitable conſequence; either the Lord's giving up with us, or a 


ſpeedy execution of his judgments. And for ſaying ſo, we have 


the authority of that word which will not fail, Iſa. i. 7, £xce2- 


che Lord of hoſts had left unto us a very ſmall remnant, we 'fhould 
. 75 har * 


( 36 ) 


have been as Sodom, and wwe ſhould have teen like unto Gomorrah +, 
z--It is of nobler uſe ſtill. It is eminently for the glory of God. 
The confeſſion of ſin does honour to God. Hence, J ſays to 
Achan; My fon, give, I pray thee, glory to the Lord God of Tjrael, 
and make confeſſicn unto him, Joſh. vii. 16. And hence the people 
of Iſrael are fequired to give glory unto him, by an acknowledg- 
ment of the ſins of the land, Jer. xiii. 16. To confeſs the indig- 


honour. 


Secondly, We ſhall conſider the matter 

SERMON III. of a ſolemn acknowledgment of fin, And 
here we ſhall, '1/, make ſome general re- 

marks; 2dly, offer an explication of ſome paſſages of the acknowe 


CoveNnaANTS. 
I/, We ſhall offer ſome general remarks. And a ſolemn ac- 
' **Knowledgment of fin muſt be full and particular, and the matter 
thereof mult be certain and perſpicuous. 


1. It 


+ Theſe lands have been long warned of the approach of judgments ; judg- 
ments of a more deſolating nature than any we have been hitherto viſited 
. with. And becauſe they have not come ſo ſoon as many have feared, and as 
the warnings given by the Lord's ſervants ſeemed to import; the generation 
are hardened in a courſe of fin, and are ready to conclude that all ſuch warn- 
ings are groundleſs and deluſive. But the very reverſe hercof is the improve- 
ment we ought to make of God's long ſuffering patience with us, 2 Pet. iji. 
- 3,—10. Warnings of God's judgments are not abſolute predictions of what 
all infallibly take place; but declarations of the intrinſic demerit of the 
land's finfulneſs, —and of what they may lay their account with, if the Lord 
keep his ordinary way with ſuch ſinful churches and nations. Now, ſuch 
- warnings have been a ſpecial mean of lengthening out the day of our merci- 
ful viſitation: and that two ways; fir/t, as declarations of God's righteouſ- 
neſs,—and ſo as vindications of the juſtice of his moral government, under 
all his forbearance with us; ſecondly, as means of preventing the torrent of 
iniquity from riſing to ſuch a height as it might otherwiſe have done. They 
that forſake the lau, praiſe the wicked, —and fo corrupt and ruin them: but 
Juch as keep the lau, contend with them; are a check upon them, and warn 
them of their danger, —and ſo are a mean of ſaving ſome, and of preventing 
others from running to all that exceſs of wickedneſs they might otherwite 
have run to. In which reſpects, the ſaints are ſaid td be the ſalt of the earth ; 
as allaying the ſtench of corruption, even as ſalt preſerves from puttetaction. 
And bad as the world is, it would be vaſtly ons were it not for ſuch con- 
tendings of the godly. — Thus the threatenings of God's judgments and the 
delay of them for a time, are perfectly reconcileable. But ſuch as deſpiſe 
2 becauſe they do not ſee them ſpeedily executed, like thoſe mention- 
ed, EKceleſ. viii. 12. had need to take ca kit by doing ſo they ſperdily uu · 
deeeive themſelves, 1 Theſſ. v. 3. | 


ity done to him by ſin, is all we can do for repairing his injured 
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1. It muſt be full: that is, we muſt make confeſſion of all our 
fins, with all the aggravating circumſtances attending them, with- 
out hiding or palliating them. Individuals muſt do ſo; otherwiſe, 


J the Lord has plainly told them, they cannot find acceptance with 


him, Pſal Ixvi. 18. / { regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord will 


nos hear me, And in like manner churches and nations muſt do 


ſo. One Achar in the camp may trouble the whole congregation 


of the Lord. The Lord requires a thorough repentance and re- 
formation, Jer. iv. 1 I thou wilt return, C ljracl, jaith the Lord, 


return unto me : and if thou wilt put away thine abominations out of 
= my fight, then ſhalt thou not remove. In this reſpect, there was a 


. OE, —— 
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ſignal defect in Jebu's reformation. He deſtroyed Baal out of 1/= 
racl. Here was a practical acknowledgment of the evil of idola- 
try. Howbeit, from the ſins of Jereboam the ſen of Neba!, who 


| made Iſrael to fin, Fehu departed not from after them ; to wit, the 


golden catves that were in Bethel, and that were in Dan, 2 Kings 


X. 28, 29. Here was a practical hiding of the evil of ſuperſtition. 


Ja like manner, there was a remarkable defect in the reformation 


of England, They reformed from Antichriſtian idolatry, but not 


from ſuperſtition, They reformed in point of goſpel-doctrine, 


but not in point of church-government and diſcipline. Here was a 


practical acknowledgment of ſome ſins, but a hiding of others f. 
Nor was there a full and free acknowledgment of the ſeveral ſteps 
of defection, in the laſt perſecuting times, made by our anceſtors 


in Scotland at the late merciful revolution; which, I am apt to 


think, has been the ſource of the torrent of apoſtacy that has pre- 
vailed there ever ſince. And the threatening is now in a ſad mea- 
ſure accompliſhed, Mal. ii. 8, 9. But ye are departed out of the 
way: ye have cauſed many to ſtumble at the lau: ye have corrup- 
ted the covenant of Levi, ſaith the Lord of hojl:. Therefore have 1 
alja made you contemptible and baſe before all the people, according as 


ye have not kept my ways, but have been partial in the law, 


2. It muſt be particular. David was particular in the acknow- 
ledgment of his fin, Pſal. li. And we have ſeveral examples of 
e acknowledgments made by the whole church, as in Pſal. 

xxvüi. cvi. Neh. ix. However, it is not hereby intended, that 


; any 


+ It is not hereby intended to diſparage the well-meant endeavours of the 
firſt reformers. It is certain they deiigned to have procceded farther. A no- 
ble zeal for reformation prevailed in the reign of good King Edward VI. 
And as an evidence of this, a paſſage was left in the preface of one of their 
ſcrvice-books to this purpoſe z That they had gone as far as they could in re- 
Forming the church, conſidering the times they lived in, and hoped they that came 
after tyem would, as they migtt, do mare. See Nea!'s hiltory of the Puritans, 
vol. 1. p. 79, 86. ; 
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( 38 ) 
Any perſon can make out a particular enumeration of all the ſins 
with which he ſtands chargeable ; the moſt faultleſs have reaſon 
to confeſs, with David, Pſal. xix. 12. Who can underſtand his er- 
rors ? cleanſe thou me from / mes faults, Nor is it hereby ſuppoſed, 
that a church deeply involved in a courſe of fin and defection can 
condeſcend upon all the inſtances of apoſtacy ſhe has fallen into, 
But theſe two things are neceſſary. (1) Ihat there be no diſpo- 
fition to hide or palliate ſin,---but a deſire to find it out, and to 
confeſs it. Without this, our repentance cannot be fincere, (2.) 


That there be as particular an enumeration of the ſeveral ſteps of 


defection as may be. There is a deceit in generals. It is not e- 
nough to confeſs, We have nntd, without deſcending to particu— 
lars. Leading inſtances at leaſt---muſt be condeſcended on; and 
ſuch leading inſtances as may be incluſive of all the reſt. This is 
done in the actne sb, e,. of jins prefixed to the Bond. The par- 
ticularity of it indeed is a principal objection againſt it, in the judg- 
ment of this Laodicean generation; but to thoſe who are of a dil- 
poſition to mourn for the ſins of the times, it muſt be a chief ex- 
cellency of it. ö 

3. The matter of a Tylemn acknowledgment of fins muſt be 


certain; certain in itſelf, and certain to us; matter of fat, and 
what we know to be ſo.--- However, we-are to beware of carry- 
ing this matter beyond due bounds. 


Every thing is not capable 
of the ſame ſort of evidence: ſome of the moſt undoubted truths 


are nõt capable of mathematical demonſtration; and yet one may 
' attain to abundant certainty about them. 
of any other fort of proof, but what is ſuited to its nature, Thus 
| hiſtorical facts are moſtly capable of no other proof, but credible 


No truth is capable 


teſtimony; and yet there is often no manner of reaſon to heſitate 
about the truth of them. I have not the ſame ſort of certainty, 
that there is ſuch a country as Americo,---as I have that there is 
ſuch a country as Britain; yet mctiioks I am juſt as certain of 


the one as of the other. I have another fort of certainty of things 
- T have feeg with mine own eyes, than of things that happened be- 


fore I was born; yet I can as little doubt of ſome of the latter, 
as of the former.---The truth is, when one has as good evidence 


of a thing, as the thing itſelf is capable of, or as he could be ſup- 


poſed to have upon the ſuppoſition of its exiſtence z he cannot in 
reaſon make any doubt of it. If this is not allowed, there can 
be little or no certainty in the world.---Now, though the facts 
named in the ackroaviedgment of firs be capable only of proof by 
teſlimony; yet they are as well atteſted as things of the fame na- 
ture can be ſuppoſed to be; we have even as good evidence for 
the truth of them, as we could have---ſuppoling them to be true: 

and 
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ſon and no reaſonable perſon can deſire a better. The acknowledge, 
„ nent of fins, 1 ſay, conſiſts of inconteſtible matters of fact. For, 
84 J (I.) It was agreed to by the Lord 8 ſervants, met in his name, 
can after the moſt diligent and deliberate ſearch; and after ſolema 
do. faiting and prayer to the Lord for direction, in Various meetings 
po- f preſbytery. This may be of its own weight; though, I do not 
72 4 {ay, it is abſolutely concluſive, = 
>.) (2.) The far greateſt part of the facts named therein, lies in 
of che public authentic records of the kingdom +, And if we ma 
not look upon theſe as certain, there can be no certainty at all of 
u- any thing that is paſt. : - 

nd 6.) They have now above twenty-four years Jain open to pub» 
is fl view, without fo much as any one of them being plainly con- 
ir. &F rvadidted,---It is true, ſome of thoſe who alhited in the framing 


„ of the ackmavledgment of fins, but who afterwards made defection 
> = from their former profeſizon ; and conſequently who neither want 
ed will nor ability to find out the miſtakes thereof, if there had 
been any to be found : ſome of theſe, I ſay, have pretended to 
find a number of miſlakes in it. And yet, on a narrow inſpec- 
tion, all their ado turns out rather to a miſtaking of naked facts, 
with a violent wreiting of their genuine meaning, (which is a fad 
way of hardening the generation in their fin, )---thaa to a plain or 
direct denial of the truth of thoſe facts; which is a mournful e- 
vidence of the truth of them. | 
(4.) The far preatcit part of this gereration are ſo far from 
denying the facts named in the ac&uowwledgment of fins, that they 
are ready to maintain them to be no evils at all, but good and com- 
mendable things. The controverſy between them and us is 
not about the truth or ſalſhiood of the narration, but about the 
good or evil of the things narrated. Thus for example, the ge- 
nerality in our day are ſo far from refuſing that the reformation 
between 1638 and 1650 was palt by in the revolution ſettlement, 
that they are ready to allow of it as a very innocent thing to 
have paſſed it by. | 
If any ſhould inſiſt on ſomething more than human teſtimony 
for the truth of what is made matter of conſeſſion to God: it is 
plain they hereby deny the duty of all conſcihon of the fins f 
their fathers, - -even of thoſe fins which God tlireatens to 8 70 
the third ans fourth generation; nay, or even of the preſent genera- 
tion, except it may be of thoſe which they have ſcen with their 
| wn 


+ This will be manifeſted, when we come to the particulars of the 2 
bnowledgment of fins, 
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( 49 ) 
own eyes.---But I am much miſtaken, if the church of the Jews, 
whoſe practice in this matter ſtands on record as approved of 
God, had, in many caſes, any other ſort of evidence for the facts 
narrated by them in their acknowledgments,---than we have of 
the facts named in the ackn;wledgment of fins, It is confeſſed, we 
hare a quite other ſort of evidence for the truth of them, now 
when they are inſerted in the cannon of holy ſcripture ; but the 
queſtion is, If they had any other evidence for the truth of them, 
at the time when they made the acknowledgment recorded? It 
does not appear, that thoſe, who, in Ezekie/s day, /ghed and 
cried F r all the abominations done in the midſt of Jeruſalem, the 
ſins of their fathers and the fins of the preſent generation; as in- 
deed without including both theſe, they could not have anſwered 
the undoubted and confeſſed duty of thoſe times: I ſay, it does 
not appear, that they had any other ſort of evidence for the truth 
of th, abominatiens, — than we have of the evils of our times. 
Did they mourn for none of the ſins of their people, but ſuch as 
their own eye- ſight or their prophets aſſured them of? Was not 


the teſtimony of credible witneſſes deemed ſufficient by them ? 


they muſt have judged it ſufficient according to the divine law, 
Deut. xix. 15. At the month of two witneſſes, or at the mouth f 
three avitneſſes ſhall every matter be eflabliſhed, See 2 Cor. xiii. 1. 


We have a plain example of procedure according to this rule, in 


Joſiah and the church in his time, The book of the Jaw, which 


was found and read, contained the law according to which they 


and their fathers ought to have walked, The well-known ſtate 
of matters for many years back---left. them no room 10 doubt of 
the diſconformity of their fathers, and their own conſciences bore 
witneſs to their own diſconformity---to this rule. So without 
any more ado, in the way of looking or ſeeking for farther evi- 
dence of the melancholy fact, they preſently humble themſelves 
before the Lord. It is particularly obſerved of the good Jo- 
ſiah, that ſo ſoon as he heard the words f the lau, he rent his 
W humbled himſelf and au gt before the Lord. He did not ſend 
to Huldah the proplieteſs, to get farther evidence of the fins of his 
father's and grandfather's times; but taking the melancholly ſtate 


of matters (known by credible teſtimony) for-granted,---he ſends 


to inquire what was the mind of God in the preſent awful con- 

jundure. See 2 Chron, xxxIvV. 14.34 
4. The matter of a ſolemn acknowledgment of fin muſt be per- 
ſpicuous; it muſt be ſo in itſelf, and it muſt be ſo to thoſe who 
join therein, It is neceſſary that an acknowledgment of public 
fins, ſuch as that which is prehixed to the Bond for the renovation 
of our ſolemn Covenants, be as plain as poſlible,---that all may 
join 
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Solemn Covenants : And inſtead of looking on thoſe as mat- 


© i 2 


join in it with knowledge and underſtanding. And I make no 


doubt but they whoſe minds are not clouded and biaſſed with car- 
nal intereſts and prejudices, may, in the diligent ule of means, 
and under the influence of the Spirit of truth, attain to a compe- 
tent underſtanding thereof. It is neceſſary that perſons have 
ſome knowledge of the things therein condeſcended on, as — 
evils to be mourned over before the Lord. But it is not neceſ- 
ſary that they have ſuch a thorough underſtanding of them, as 
to be capable of anſwering all the cavils of adverſaries againſt 


them. It is ſufficient to a genuine mourning over them before 


the Lord, and to a ſtedfaſt teſtifying againſt them, — to have the 
conſcience ſatisfied about the ſinfulneſs of them, by the light of 
God's word, and the guidance of his Spirit “; while the higheſt 
meaſure of mere ſpeculative knowledge about them—will be of 


no avail to either, | 
We may further add here, that though it would be highly im- 


proper to introduce matters of doubtful diſputation into an ac- 


knowledgment of fins; yet we muſt not look upon every thing in 
that light which is called ſuch by this Laodicean generation. 
Matters are come to that melancholly paſs, that every * al- 
moſt is diſputed; nay, ſuch is the laxneſs and indifferency of ma- 
ny in theſe laſt and perilous times, that the far greateſt part of 
the principles of the reformation, whether in point of doctrine, 
worſhip, diſcipline or government, —is allowed to be controver- 
tible points, Many are even zealous for the indifferency of thoſe 
very doctrines, which our anceſtors reckoned to be worthy of 


their lives. But we mult be ſo far from yielding to the ſtream in 


this matter, that it ought to be matter of the deepeſt lamentation 


to us, that any ſhould do ſo. The ſeveral evils condeſcended 


upon in the acknowledgement of fins, are ſuch as are evident de- 
fections from attained-to reformation, manifeſt breaches of our 


ters 


See more of this, with an anſwer to an ordinarily cavil, in the Jaſt ſer- 
mon. 


If any ſhould aſk, What we underſtand by a covenanted reformation ? 
we anſwer; Thoſe things which have been received by the Church of Scot- 
land, as the reformation intended and ſworn unto in the Solemn League and 
Covenant. In the ſaid covenant, perſons of all ranks in Scotland, England 
and Ireland ſwore to endeavour to bring the churches of Ged in theſe three kings 
«ms, la the neareſt conjunction aud uniformity in relig an, confeſſion of faith, form 
of conrch-governmeat, directory for wor/bip and catechiſing. Accordingly, the 
Wejtm'nſter Aſlembly, with Commiſſioners from the Church of Scotland, a- 
greed upon A Confeſſion of Faith, A Form of Preſbyterial Church-goverb- 
ment, A Directory for the Public Worſhip of God, with the Larger and 

Shorter 


ters of doubtful diſputation, we muſt look on it as one of the 4 


very worlt ſigns of our times, that any ſhould do ſo. 


24ly, We ſhall offer an explication of ſome paſſages of the ac- Ws. 


Anoarledg ment of fins prefixed to the Bond for renewing our Solemn 
Covenants. 


public. 


ly of thoſe paſſages in which there may be ſome difficulty to or- 
dinary readers.— It may not perhaps be unneceſſary in the entry, 
to warn people agaipſt conſidering the things herein treated of, 
as matters of mere ſpeculation in which they have no concern. 
An indifferency of this ſort is the prevailing plague of the gene- 
ration; nay, and 1s extremely ready to ſteal in upon the minds 
even 


Shorter Catechiſms. And theſe were feverally received by the Church of 


Scotland, as the parts of the covenanted uniformity in religion, —in the 
manner expreſſed in the Acts of the General Aſſembly reſpectively prefixed 


to them. Theſe therefore are what we underſtand by a covenanted reforma- 1 : 


tion. 


- Now, theſe contain in themſelves a proof of their agreeableneſs to the 1 


word of God. The ſeveral evils condeſcended upon in the acknowledgment 
of ſins—prefixed to the Bond, are manifeſt deviations from theſe our ſtan- 
ards ; and therefore are manifeſtly contrary to the word of God.—To aſk 
proof from the Scriptures—of the fat? of the things condeſcended upon in the 
acknowledgment of fins, is even ridiculous ; that is a matter that depends in- 
tizely upon the teſtimony of witneſſes. But a joining in ſuch an acknow- 
ledgment is not therefore to be thought abfurd ; becauſe we are required by 
the word of God, to give credit to the teſtimony of credible witneſſes, 2 Cor. 
Xiii. 1. Nor can it be alledged to be ſuch, but at the rate of denying all obli- 
gation to acknowledge the fins of our fathers ; while theſe cannot be known 
unto us but by teſtimony. Perhaps, the evil of ſome of the things condeſcended 
upon in the acknowledgment of ſins - may not be capable of immediate and di- 
rect proof from the ſcriptures. But while the covenanted reformation ſtands 
authoriſed by the word of God; all defections therefrom muſt ſtand con- 
demned by it: And it requires only a diligent attention unto a covenanted 
reformation and the evils narrated in the acknowledgment of ſins, to ſee the 
latter to be undoubted and grievous deviations from the former. And thus 
the acknowledgment of ſins comes forth proved from the law and the teſtimony, 
as much as any thing of that ſort is capable of. While people therefore are 
called upon to join in the Bond, —they are called upon to no more but a ſted- 
Faſt adherence to a covenanted reformation, in oppoſition to prevailing de- 
fections from it in the preſent times; and while they are called upon to this, 
they are called to no more but a ſtedfaſt adherence to the Holy Scriptures. 
Thus we join heartily with Mr Scot in his exhortation to Seceders, to bring 
their principles to the bar of the law and the teſtimony ; and to admit of no- 
thing but what is agreeable thereunto : as being fully ſatisfied, that the more 
— and impartially they examine them by that unerring rule, they 
_ both loye their own peculiar teſtimony, and deteſt his peculiar ſcheme 
more, ; 


[N. B. What fellows upon this head, was not delivered in 3 


We do not propoſe an explication of the whole of it, but on- 
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( 43 ) 
the even of profeſſed witneſſes. Yet there 1s no right thinking of them, 
but as the articles of that ndi&ment which the Lord has againſt 
ac- "X thoſe lands; which he has been pleading againſt them, —and 
mn * which he will plead, unleſs they are found returning unto him by 
2 repentance and reformation. 
' The acknowledgment of fins begins, where the preſent defection 
began.—The year 1649 was remarkable for reformation in both 
church and State: Particularly, the Solemm League and Cove- 
* nant was renewed, with a ſolemn acknowledgment of fins and 
engagement unto duties. Accordin gly, the ack..orledomert of fins, 
we ſay, doth not go any further back than the defection which 
obtained after that period. However, this is not to be under- 
* ſtood, as if we thought there was nothing defective or culpable in 


the foregoing ſtate of matters. For the .4//2c:ate Preſbyter, in the 
Ad, Declaration and Teji1mny, after bearing witneſs to the refor- 
mation attained to between the years 1638 and 1649, expreſs 
themſelves thus; It is not hereby intended to affirm, That un- 
« der the above-mentioned period, there was nothing defective or 
« wanting as to the beauty and order of the houſe of God, or 
that there was nothing culpable in the adminiſtration 7. 

Only, 


+ Perhaps, the Parliament of Scotland carried the matter a great deal too 
far, in ————_ our Solemn Covenants with civil pains and puniſhments, : 
Though, according to what I formerly obſerved in a note at the foot of the 
page, near the cloſe of the firſt ſermon on covenanting, the 1 of 
their circumſtances might make ſome things excuſeable in them which 
would be altogether intollerable in an ordinary ſtate of matters. —However, 
nothing can be more abſurd than to ſuppoſe, that becauſe the Aſſociate Preſ- 
bytery adopted the reformation carried on in that period, they therefore adop- 
ted every one of the meaſures thereof, As to the affair of the Parliament's en- 
forcing the covenants with civil pains, —=Mr Wilſon (who appears from the 
ſtile of the judicial teſtimony to have been the original framer of it, and who 
may therefore be ſuppoſed to have had a thorough underitanding of its mean- 
n- ing) leaves us in no dubiety ; When the covenant was injoined under all 
ted civil pains, it appears to me, ſays he, that no more was intended than that 
the c the refuſcrs of the coyenant ſhould not be admitted unto places of public 
us © truſt; and this I humbly judge may be very well juſtified. —But if our au- 
ny, „ thor (Mr Currie) ſhall make it evident unto me, that the civil puniſhment 
are © for a ſimple uns of the covenant was carried any higher than as I have 

mentioned, I ſhall yield unto him that the Parliament 1640,” (which re- 
quired the National Covenant to be ſworn under all civil pains) “ were 
wrong; neither ſhall J juſtify the ſupplication of the Aſſembly 1639,” 
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; (craving them to do ſo.) Defence, p. 299. 
ng One thing is certain, that the teſtimony takes no notice, and conſequently 
Ml gives no approbation, of the Parliament's enforcing the covenants with civil 
re pains and puniſhments.— And as to the aft of claſſes, and the a for keeping 
ey the judicatories and places of truſt free of corruption, =which the teſtimony takes 
ne notice of with approbation ; they relate intirely to the excluſion of malig- 


nants and prophane perſons from places of power and truſt, —which, with 
Mr Wilſon, T judge may be very well juſtified. 
| Mr Scot, 
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Only, as both church and ſtate were in a courſe of progreſſive re- 
formation, preceding the year 1650; and as they have been, for 
molt part, in a courſe of progreſſive deformation ever ſince that 


time, - without ever returning to the reformation then attained | 


to: the preſent acknowledgment of ſins is properly begun, when 
the reformation ſtopt and the defection began. 
Accordingly, the firſt thing particularly condeſcended upon, as 


matter of humiliation, is the admiſſion of malignants into places 
of power and truſt, in conſequence of what were called the pu- | 


Blic reſolutions : ** Though the ſinfulneſs of receiving into 
** our boſom, and admitting into places of power and 
* truſt, ſuch as were oppoſers of and enemies to a co- 
c yenanted work of reformation, was ſolemnty acknow- 
% ledged in the year 1649, and reformation in this 
* particular was ſworn unto ; yet in a ſhort time there- 


after, in conſequence of the public reſolutions, places 


„ of power and truſt were filled with tuch ; and they 
% were 


Mr Scot, in almoſt every page both of his account and of his pecul'ar ſcheme, 


will have it, reaſon or none, That the enforcement of a covenanted refor- 


mation by civil pains and puniſhments—is an eſſential part of the ſeceſſion- 


teſtimony. But it is ſo far from being an eſſential part of it, that it is no 


part of it at all. We have juſt now ſcen. that the original framer of the ju- 


' dicial act and teſtimony diſclaims the civil pains with which our covenants 
were enforced, —any further than as they imported an excluſion of the ene- 
mies of a covenanted reformation from places of power and truſt, that is 
from the capacity of overturning a covenanted reformation. And I do not 
know, if there is one member of the Aſſociate Synod, or of the whole ſeceſſion 
body. of a different judgment. One thing is certain, that there is not a ſyl- 
lable in the Judicial Teftimony, or in any act or deed omitted by the Aﬀlociate 
Preſbytery or Synod, —which can, but by the wildeſt ſtretch, be alledged to 
carry the matter farther than as juſt now repreſented. —All the above gentle- 
man's outcry therefore, as if the Synod's principles on this head were incon- 
ſiſtent with the fpirituality of Chriſt's kingdom, —is abſolutely groundleſs. 
For the civil magiſtrate to oblige every body to ſwear the covenants, and 
become members of the church, though ever ſo much againſt their conſci- 
ences, and though ever ſo unfit for making ſuch a ſolemn profeflion ; would 
indeed be manifeſtly inconſiſtent with the ſpirituality of Chriſt's kingdom. 

But to ſuppoſe this, or any thing of a like import, to be the principle of Se- 


ceders, — is groſely to injure them. However, to alledge that hecauſe our 


anceſtors endeavoured to take effectual meaſures for the ſecurity of their 
ſpiritual intereſts, by the incapicitating of their adverſaries for depriving them 
of them; or to ſuppoſe that becauſe Seceders juſtify them herein: To imagine 
That either of theſe is inconſiſtent with the ſpirituality of Chriſt's kingdom, 
is even as ridiculous as to fancy ſpirituality to be inconſiſtent with itſelf, 
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* were ſuddenly received into full church-communion 


&« and fellowſhip.” For the right underſtanding of this, it 
is neceſſary to obſerve, 

1. That we are far from ſuppoſing, that dominten is founded in 
grace; or that a due meaſure of ſcripture-qualifications is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to the being of the magiſtratical office. The of- 
ſice of the civil magiſtrate is purely civil; and therefore civil qua- 
lifications only can be abſolutely neceſſary to the being and diſ- 
charge of his office as /«c.—And this was the judgment of the 
oppoſers, as well :as of the abettors, of the public reſolutions. ] his 
is evident from their approbation of the Confeſſion, Chap. xxm. 
Seck. 4. And the famous Mr Rutherford, a zealous Anti-reſolutioner, 
+ —delivers himſelf as plainly as one could with upon this head, 
Our divines ſay, and that with good warrant, that the Kingly 
« power, as kingly, is one and the ſame in kind, in heathen Nero, 
“ and in chriſtian ,. Neither doth Chriſtianity ſupet= 
„ add and give of new, any kingly power to a king; becauſe he 
„is now become, of God's grace, of a Heathen king, a Chriſtian 
„ king, Chriſtianity added indeed a new obligation, to employ 
«© his kingly power, which he had full and entire before. —But 
© the ſame king, while he was a heathen king, had the ſame king- 
* ly power and authority to perform theſe regal acts.“ Peaceavie 
Plea, p. 296. | 

2. That it is the indiſpenſable duty of a people profeſſing the 
true religion, to provide and bring to paſs, that their magiſtrates, 
ſupreme and ſubordinate, ſhall give ſecurity tor the maintenance 
of the ſaid true religion; and that they ſhall rule them by Jaws 
no way prejudicial, but ſubſervient thereunto. This is their duty, 
as ever they would value their religion. No wiſe man would ſet 
a wolf to guard his ſheep. Andno wiſe ſtate, profethng the truth, 
will ſet an enemy to the truth, to guard the free exerciſe of their 
religion againſt thoſe that would deprive them of it. 

In agreeableneſs to this principle, the kingdom of Scotland at- 
tained to a conſiderable pitch of reformation. The deed of civil 
conſtitution was ſet upon this footing by Ad viii. Parl. 1. Ja. VI. 
In as much as it provided, that the king ſhould be of the ſame 
profeſſion of religion with his proteſtant ſubjects, ſwear to ſtedfaſt- 
neſs therein, and to rule them accordingly, It was further re- 
formed, according to the further degrees of reformation they 
came afterwards to attain unto,---by Ad xv. of the 24 un of 
Parliament 1649. | | | 

Various laws were alſo made between 1638 and 1650,--- 
excluding from places of power and truſt, all who were diſaffee- 
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ted to the then work of reformation, and abettors of the arbitra- 3 | 
ry government which the king then aimed at. Particularly, by 


AX viii of the ſaid Seſſion of Parliament 1649, the perſons juſt 
now mentioned were divided into various claſſes according to the 
demerit of their offences, and debarred accordingly.---And it is 


act, were ſuch as wanted to get into power, for the ſake of over- 


turning the preſent eſtabliſhment in church and ſtate, and of bring- 3 


ing things back to the ſame ſituation in which they were before 


the year 1637 f. Of this they had given pregnant evidence al- 


ready; and they gave melancholly proof of it atterwards,—when, 
on the king's reſtoration, they actually overturned the preſent e- 
ſtabliſnment, and carried on a courſe of moſt grievous perſecution, 


till God mercifully delivered us out of their hands at the revo- 
' Intion. In a word, they were exactly of the ſame ſpirit and temper 
- with our preſent Zacobires and H'gi-jiyers, So that the Parlia- 


ment 


+ Hereby appears how injurious it is, to blame our anceſtors as fett:ng the 
peculiar privileges of the church, and the offices and preferments of the ſtate, upon 
the ſelf-ſame term and condition, viz. a ſwearing of the Covenants. — And where 
was the impropriety of providing in a time of general reformation, that 
none ſhould have preſerments in the State, who were difaffetted to proper 
terms of communion with the church? A ſwearing of the Covenants, in or- 


der to the enjoyment of church-priviicges, was contidered as a matter of 


homage to God but the ſame thing in order to the enjoyment of civil ot- 
fices, was conſidered as a matter ot ſecurity to the State; and therefore as 


properly a civil qualifteztion, of perſons fit for being entruſted with the con- 


ſervation of their natural rights. And how conld this be any diſparagement 
of church- privileges, or any undue reſtriction of State-preferments;z that none 
mould be truſted with offices in the State, where a reformed church ſubſiſted, 
and by the members of that church, — but thoſe who gave evidence of fitneſs 
tor fuch a truſt in the State, reſpecting the concerns of that church, as being 
diſpoſed for paying due homage to God in the church? To be governed not 
arbitrarily, but according to law; to enjoy the freedom of their conſciences 
In the profeſñon ol a covenanted reformation, in ſafety from thoſe who would 
have deprived them of that liberty, and impoſed prelacy with its concomitant 
corruptions and ſuperſtitions upon them: Theſe were valuable privileges 
which belonged to them as men, endued with reaſon and conſcience. And 


when they enacted, That thoſe only ſhould be admitted to places of power and 
trnſt, — who had given evidence of their fidelity in reterence to the p otection 


of their juſt rights, againſt the eneroachments of arbitrary power and impo- 
it ions on conſcience ; they did nothing but what common ſenſe and diſcreti- 
on muſt have dictated to them; and the admitting cf perſons to the offices 
and prefermenis of the Site, was upon the tooting of being qualified accor- 
dingly.—In a word, it was the giving a practical proof of fidelity, in reter- 
enee to the maintenance of their privileges againſt violent encroachments, 
that was inſiſted upon as the condition of admifiion thereunto : while indeed 
a refniing to ſwear the covenants was juſtly conſlrutred of as an evidence of 
2 diſpoſition, rather ſor betraying theſe privileges into the hands of the enemy, 
than for maintaining them; and the rejuſers were debarred accordingly, 


to be obſerved, that the noblemen and gentlemen excluded by this 3 
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„ 
megtt were obliged, from a principle of ſelf-preſervation, to ex 
A clude them. 


Upon the whole, it is to be obſerved, that our witneſſing fore- 


1 | fathers acted no other part in all this matter, than every other peo- 


ple do, when it is in the power of their hand. There are no peo- 


* 7 
Ty 


1 


ple in the world, I ſuppoſe, who would not wiſh to have magi- 


ſtrates of their own profeſſion, ſuch as would give countenance 


and encouragement thereunto; far leſs are there any, who would 
not wiſh to have magiſtrates diſpoſed and obliged to protect and 


| 5 defend them in their civil rights and privileges; - and having ob- 


tained this, who would not endeavour to exclude thoſe who want- 


7 ed to deprive them of their civil as well as celigious liberties, 
from the power and capacity of doing them ſuch a miſchief. An 


our anceſtors did nothing more. ae 

3. That there is no manner of inconſiſtency between the two 
above-mentioned principles. Civil qualifications alone are ne- 
ceſſary to the being of magiſtracy, according to the civil nature 

thereof. A due meaſure of ſcripture-qualifications is requiſite 

to the well-being of it,—or to the exerciſe of it to the advantage 

and comfort of the church. A Deiſt might perform all the du- 

ties belonging to one, purely as a civil magiſtrate, But it would 

require a good meaſure of religious qualifications in one, to per- 

form them ſo as might be for the ſupport and encouragement of 
his Chriſtian ſubjects in the exerciſe of their religion. Even as a 
maſter, of no religious principles or practice, might perform all 

the duties incumbent on him, purely as a maſter; though it would 
require a good meaſure of religious zeal and prudence, to ma- 
nage his buſineſs in ſuch a manner as to countenance and encon- 

rage his ſervants in the practice of religious duties. A Deiſt 
therefore, who can perform the duties of his political (tation, may 
be warrantably ſubmitted unto; ** Infidelity, or difference in re- 
& lipion, doth not make void the magiſtrate's juſt and legal au- 
&* thority, nor free the people from their due obedience to him.“ 
But a people profeſſing the truth would act a very fooliſh part, if 
they entruſted the guardianſhip of their religious hberties to ſuch 
a one; nay, they would act inconſiſtently with their duty and in- 
tereſt, if they did not uſe their utmoſt endeavour to have ſuch ma- 
giſtrates ſet over them, as might not only prote@ but encourage 
them in their religious capacity. And this was all that our an- 
ceſtors aimed at. 

4. That no man may be juſtly deprived of any thing that he 
has a natural right to, for non- conformity to the religion of his 
country. It is a grievous perſecution, to denude a man of life, 

or property, or liberty, for his non-compliance with the belt eſta- 
bliſhment 


( 48 ) 
bliſhment that ever was or can be in the world, —while he be. 
haves himſelf otherwiſe as a good ſubject of the civil State. If 
be tranſgreſſes the laws of the State, or gives civil diſturbance to 
the church , —let him bear his own puniſhment, But it is a ru- 
ining 


+ Hereby I underſtand, the offering of diſturbanee to her aſſemblies or 
judicatories; with a contriving and platting to deprive her of the free en- 
joyment of her privileges.—And here I cannot but take notice of a grievous 
miſconſtruction of the Solemn League, as if it imported an obligation to per- 
ſecution for conſcience-ſake. Mr Scot of Dundee, in his Account, p. 42, after 
repeating the queſtion in the Formula reſpecting the perpetual obligation of 
our Solemn Covenants, —adds, ** I could not be clear to ſign an affirmative 
* anſwer to ſaid queſtion ; beſide other reaſons, for this, that my conſcience 
« was much pinched about the lawtulneſs of that part of the Solemn League 
„ which binds the leaguers to deliver up unto the civil powers all thoſe who 
s might be deemed hinderers of any part ofthe reformation, or national uni. 
„ formity therein covenanted, —to be by them puniſhed civily, that is, in 
ve their perſons or eſtates.” It is the fourth article of the Solemn League, 
which he mult have his eye to here, viz- “ We (hall alſo, with all faithful- 
„ neſs, endeavour the diſcovery of all ſuch as have been, or ſhall be incen- 
* darics, malignants, or evil inſtruments, by hindering the reformation of 
4 religion, dividing the king from his people, or one of the kingdoms from 
* another, or making any faction, or parties amongſt the people, contrary to | 
ﬆ this League and Covenant; that they may be brought to public trial, and 
« receive condign puniſhment, as the degree of their offences ſhall require or 
** deſerve; or the ſupreme judicatories of both kingdoms reſpectively. or 
* others having power from them for that effect, ſhall judge convenient.“ 

I endeavoured to obviate this objection before it was made by the above- 
mentioned gentleman, near the beginning of the third ſermon on covenanting. 
To which I ſhall add here,—that good ſubjects, though differing in their © 
judgment and practice from the reformation then carrying on, provided 
they uſed no ſort of endeavours for undermining ſaid reformation, and get- 4 
ting prelacy with its concomitant corruptions now caſt out—obtruded on 
theſe lands again; that theſe, I ſay, were to be brought to civil puniſhment, 
az is infinuated above, and elſewhere by the foreſaid writer, —is utterly re- 
fuſed to be ſworn unto in the Solemn League. But the perſons whom the 
juſt now mentioned article of it reſpected, — were manifeſtly thoſe who, not 
ſatisfying themſelves with living ſoberly and peaceably, endeavoured, in an 
underhand and crafty manner, to overturn the reformation ; to get prelacy, 
with the other corruptions of the Exgliſu church, impoſed, under heavy pe- 
nalties, upon the conſciences of their tellow-ſubjefts ;—and who at the ſame 
time ſtruggled hard to have arbitrary government impoſed upon theſe lands, — 
hereby dividing the King from his people, and one of the kingdoms from a- 
nother. This, whatever religion might be, or be pretended to be, in the mat- 
ter, —was an high Miſdemeanor againſt ſociety, and an attempt to infringe the 
natural and religious liberties of mankind ; and therefore as ſuch deſerved to 
be condingly puniſhed by the civil magiſtrate. 

[ cannot but alſo obſcrve here, a grievous miſconſtruction of the queſtion 
{In the For mla, reſpecting preſbyterial church government, — hy the foreſaid 
author, in the place quotted above. Becauſe three degrees of ſubordination, 
vir. ol kirk ſeſſions to preſbyteries, of preſbyteries to provincial ſynods, and 
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{ning of the church, inſtead of preſerving her, — to oblige him to 
become a profeſſed member of the eccleſiaſtical body, under the 
pain of the loſs of his privileges as a good ſubject of the civil 
State, It is plain, as property is not founded in grace; no more 
can a man be bereaved of it for the want of grace, —But it will 
not therefore follow, that a man may not be refuſed a place of 
power and truſt, till he has given proper evidence and proof of 
his fitneſs for being entruſted with it, The reaſon is obvious: 
the protection of his natural privileges is what he is entitled to, as 
a good ſubject; a place in the government is what he has no claim 
to, but at the diſcretion of the ſociety of which he is a member, 
No man was ever born to rule over his fellow-creatures, — Thus, 


it is true, the malignants were refuſed places of power and truſt; 


they were judged unfit to be entruſted with the defence of thoſe 


privileges which it was known they wanted to undermine : but 


hereby no injury was done to them; no infringment made upon 
their natural privileges, —hfe, liberty, or property. 

5. As is hinted in the above-mentioned article of the act noau- 
ledoment of fins, our anceſtars having acknowledged their former 
failures in the affair of filling places of power and truſt; they ſo- 
lemnly engaged, to ** endeavour, according to their places and 
callings, that judicatories and all places of power and truſt both 
« in kirk and State may conſiſt of, and be filled with, ſuch men 
* as are of known good affection to the cauſe of God, and of.a 
** blameleſs and Chriſtian converſation.” And when they did ſo, 
they did no more.than engage to take proper meaſures for the 
conſervation of their privileges. So it had been good for them, 


if they had ſtuck to their principles. But 
| | _. 6. It 


of provincial ſynods to General Aſſemblięs, are condeſcended on in the ſaid 
queſtion as warranted by divine authority; Mr Scat will have it, that an af- 
firmative anſwer to ſaid queſtion amounts to an acknowledgment of them 
all as eſſential to the being of a Preſbyterian church, —and conſequently that 
becauſe we have not different Synods in ſubordination to one General Aſſem- 
bly, we therefore want what we believe and acknowledge to be eflential 
to Preſbytery, But a reading of the queſtion once more over, will be enough 
to convince him or any body of the miſtake. The queſtion is, “ Are you 
10 perſuaded, that Preſbyterial church government, in the due ſubordina- 
10 tion of ¶ judicatures, ſuch as of] kirk: ſeſſions to Preſbyteries, of Preſby- 
*« teries to provincial Synods, and of provincial Synods to General Aſſemblies, 
% —is the only form of government laid down and appointed by the Lord 
« Chriſt in his word, &c. ?” Subordination is eſſential to Preſbytery, as con- 
tradiitinguiſhed to independency. But the degrees thereot may be fewer or 
more, as may conſiſt with the circumſtances and edification of the church, 
And I am certainly informed that the words of the above queltion which I 
have incloſed within the crotchets, were inſerted of purpoſe to give this view 
pf the matter, And indeed it is eaſy to obſerve, that they mult have den bv, 


1 

6. It was not long till their ſtedfaſtneſs came to be tried. Af. 
ter the death of CZarles I. his fon Charles II. being proclaimed 
King by the Sci; on his coming home, thoſe who had been ex- 
cluded from places of power and truſt, flocked about him, — and 
inſinuated what hardſhips were put upon him and them by their 
excluſion, and how willing they would be to ſerve him, if they 
could only be admitted. The temper and principles of thoſe 
gentlemen being abundantly more agreeable to the young king, 
than thoſe of the ſtaunch Preſbyterians, — he preſently falls upon 


meaſures for getting them admitted accordingly. And the pre- 


ſent critical ſituation of his affairs is made uſe of as an argument 
for admitting them into the army at Jeaſt. But knowing he could 
not ſo readily accompliſh his pur= »ſe, unleſs he got the church to 
yield to it, or at leaſt to be file... ; he orders the commiſſion of 
the General Aſſembly to meet, and return him an anſwer to the 

following queſtion, 
What perſons are to be admitted to riſe in arms, and to join 
& with the forces of the kingdom, and in what capacity; for de- 
« fence thereof, againſt the armies of the Sectaries, who, contra- 
& ry to the So/emn /cague and Covenant and treaties, have moſt 
„ unjuſtly invaded and are deſtroying the kingdom? A fly way 
of aſking, if they would give way to the admiſſion of malignants. 
The Commiſhon, December 14, 1650, anſwered, *<* Fa this 
« caſe of ſo great and evident neceſſity, we cannot be againſt 
« raiſing all fencible perſons in the land, and permitting them to 
<« fight againſt this enemy, for the defence of the kingdom; ex- 
66 cepting ſuch as are exc:mmunicated, forftited, notoriouſly pro- 
4e fane or flagitious; or ſuch as have been from the beginning, 
4 or continue ſtill, and are at this time obſtinate and profeſſed e- 
4 nemies and oppoſers of the Covenant and cauſe of God, And 
& for the capacity of acting, that the Eſtates of Parliament ought 
& to have, as we hope they will have, ſpecial care; that, in this 
* ſo general a concurrence of all the people of the kingdom, 
& none be put in ſuch truſt and power, as may be prejudicial to 
& the cauſe of God: and that ſuch officers as are of known: in- 
<« tegrity and affection to the cauſe, and particularly ſuck as have 
6 ſuffered in our former armies, may be taken ſpecial notice of.“ 
Thus the Commiſiun, not diſcerning the ſnare laid for them, 
inſtead of ſtanding upon their former bottom, gave way to the 
breaking down of the old fences about our religion and liberties, 
Theſe 1e/e/urions were faithfully teſtified againſt by a great num- 
ber of the honeſteſt of the miniſtry, who on that account were 
called Protefier:. However, in conſequence of them, the army was 
preſently filled with ſuch whoſe diſaffection to the work of re- 
formation 
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formation ſince the year 1638, was abundantly notour; and thus 
with the conſent of the church, the ſword was put into the hands 
of her avowed enemies. n | 

And yet even this did not ſatisfy them; but they muſt needs 
be admmitted into the judicatories alſo, Accordingly, next year, 
the King and Eſtates of Parliament propoſed to the C:mm/on, 
&© Whether or not it be unlawful, — to admit ſuch to be mem- 
&© bers of the Committee of Ejlat::, who are now debarred from 
« the publ truſt; they being ſuch as have ſatisfied the kirk for 
&* the offence for which they were excluded, and are ſince admit- 
* ted to enter into covenant t with us? And afterwards they 
preſſed the Commiſhon to declare. © If it be ſinful to repeal 
„the 4 of Clajje» ©” And the Comn..chon, by their anſwer, gave 
way to it, Whereupon, as Mr Wodrow in the +-rodution to his 
hiſtory, p. 5. tells us, The Parliament reſcinded the act of 
« claſſes in all its articles; by which great members formerly 
*« excluded were brought into Parliament, and nominate as meme» 
& bers of the Committee of Eſtates, and made capable of places 
„of truſt, And in a little time the malignant party, at 
« leaſt the bulk of them, were admitted to the chief places of 
* truſt, and got the management of all into their hand.“ And 
thus our religion and liberties were ſurrendered up into the hands 
of the avowed enemies of both. And had it not been for the 
2 power of the Exgliſb army, they had ſoon undermined 

th. | | 

However, even in the mean time, theſe public reſolutions were 
par" of melancholly fruits. They were the cauſe of a me- 

ancholly rent in the church. The Ye, V juſtified the Commiſ- 

for, and cenſured ſeveral of their proteſting brethren, And yet 
it is plain, they were contending for nothing but the rights and 

f privi- 

+ A ſatisfying of the kirk, or a taking of the Covenant, could be no ſe- 
curity to Church or State; while it was viſible they were willing to comply 
with any ſuch meaſures; provided they could herc'»y gain their own politi- 
cal ends, —and for theſe ends only. (Biſhop Burt, in his hiſtory, calls it a 
mock penitence, which was indeed a matter of great ſcandal.) It was indeed 
viiible, that any fair conditions propoſed by the Commiſſion, in their anſwer 
to the firſt queſtion, were to be made no proper account of; or further than 
in order to catch at the general concluſ on ;—and that any fair conditions pro- 
poſed in this ſecond gue/tion were only Jeligned as a ſpecious pretence ; all 
which the event ſoon put beyond «i! {5vbt, And thus the Commiſſion ſuffer= 
ed themſelves at beſt inadvertently, tv be caught in a ſnare,—which their 
proteſting bretliren ſaw and pointed out from the beginning. After all, it is 
not the pvc reſolutions abitractly conſidered, but what was quickly done in 
con ſequenec of them, (and evidently deligned to be ſo,)—that is dircQly ſet 
Forth as a public evil, in the actnow/ſelg:nent of ſinss 
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privileges of the church and kingdom. Nay, and dear bought 
experience convinced them all of this, as ſoon as the malignants 
had the power of accompliſhing their deſigns.---And the rent now 
made was one principal reaſon why no judicial and joint teſtimony 
was lifted up againſt the overthrow of the work of reformation, 
at the king's reſtoration in the year 1660. Being thus disfointed, 
they were not in a good capacity for uniting together in a joint 
teſtimony. At the ſame time that the Prezc/ters were borne down 
by their brethren the yu Reſolutioners, who, many of them, were 
thirſting for a change ; MY were reftrained by thoſe in power. 
And many of the t reſolutioners were cajoled into a ſinful 
filence; partly by the intrigues of the court, and partly by the 
treachery of their 4% gt brethren. — Thus here is a principal 
ſpring of all the defection that has followed, in both Church and 
State. ; 

_ Accordingly, the next thing in the ackaowledoment of fins is; 
And our back{lidings did increaſe from time to 
« time, till that general apoſtaſy and defection 


* 


% when Charies II. being reſtored to the govern- 


„ ment, all the legal ſecurities given to a covenant- 
ed reformation betwixt the years 1638 and 1650 
„ were pulled down: all the ſeveral Parliaments 
*« that met during this period, together with all 


«* their acts and proceedings in favours of reforma- 
tion, were declared null and void.” —This was 
done by two different acts of Parliament, 1661. By their 9/4 


act, they annulled the parliaments and committees kept after the 


year 1648. By their 15% act, they annulled all the Parliaments 


that had been held betwixt the years 1640 and 1648: Not on- 


Iy ſome acts of thoſe Parliaments, but the Parliaments themſelves 
were hereby nullified and made void. Theſe were the Parlia- 


ments which had made a noble ſtand for religion and liberty, had 
revived Preſbyterial church goveroment---avouching it as of di- 


vine authority, had fworn and injoined our Solemn Covenants, 


and purſued the noble ends thereof; and muſt therefore be now 


condemned and razed, in order to the erection of abſurd prelacy 
and arbitrary government.---Befides the unheard-of iniquity of 
thoſe acts, in overturning a covenanted reformation ; ſuch a pro- 
"cedure was a moſt pernicious precedent, as ſhaking all poſſible ſe- 
curity for the future: No government can be ſo firmly eſtabliſh- 


ed as not to be hable to a revolution; and therefore if a number 


ef Parliaments can be nullified by wholeſale, no body can ever 
be 
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be ſafe. ——Theſe were the 44s Recifory, eTpecially the laſt, 
which we ſhall afterwards ſhew were not reſcinded at the revolu- 
tion. 


« In like manner, the Preſbyte rial order and go- 
« vernment of the houſe of God, to the mainte- 
« nance and preſervation of which the whole land 
& was ſolemnly ſworn, was overthrown.” — Having 


paſſed the foreſaid reciſſory acts, hereby overthrowing the legal 


ſecurities of the church; by their 16:4 act this ſame year, they 
leave it to the King to ſettle the government of the church, as 
he finds molt conſiſtent with the Scripture, monarchy and peace: 
and in the mean. time, Synods, Preſbyteries and Seſſions are al- 
lowed to fit, providing they keep themſelves within bourtds, — 
However, they are ſoon violently abridged in their liberty, and 
interrupted. And after the erection of Prelacy this fame year, 
they are abſolutely diſcharged,---without ſubjecting themſelves to 


the Prelates obtruded upon them. And thus the overthrow of 


Preſbytery is completed by the very fame perſons, who, with 
hands lifted up to the Moſt High God, had ſworn to preſerve and 


maintain it. 


* And Prelacy, which had been abjured by our 


© Covenants, was ſet up in its place.” — The Parlia- 

ment having by the foreſaid act left it to the King to ſettle the 
government of the church as he pleaſed; he by his letter to rhe 
Privy Council in Auguſt this ſame year 1661, erected Prelacy ac- 
cordingly. So that Prelacy was obtruded on the church of Scot- 


land, without the conſent of any one of her judicatories, intireby 


in virtue of the Royal Supremacy. Nay, and the Parliament, 
which by their ſirſt act next year made it the legal eſtabliſhment, 


proceed upon the ſame footing ; while they give this as the reaſon 


of their eſtabliſhing it, That e ordering and diſpaſal of the exter- 
nal government and policy of the church doth properly belong unto his 


Majeſty, as an. inherent right of the crown, by virtue of his royal 


. prerogative and Ar in cauſes eccleſiaſtical : It fo pleaſed the 


King, and therefore it ſo pleaſed them. An eſtabliſhment exactly 


| ſuited to the arbitrary nature of Prelatical government. 


„And likewite, that famous aſſembly which mer 


e ax Glaſgow in the year 1638, was declared by 


& the Parliament to be an unlawful and feditions 


* meeting; and all that was done between the fot- 


* faid year and the year 1651, in proſecution of a 
| Ee, 6c 2 
„ cove- 
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 roveniafited reformation, was declared rebellious 
4 and treaſonable; and the National Covenant, as 
4 {worn in the year 1638, together with the So- 
& lemn League and Covenant, were declared to 


& be unlawful oaths, and not binding on the lands.“ 
his was done by the 27% act of the 24 Seſſion of Patliament 
1662. The Afembly which is hereby condemned as an ualaw- 
ful and ſeditious meeting, was that which revived che reformation 
after a grievous defection for about forty years preceding; aboliſh- 
ed abjured Prelacy, depoſed all the biſhops from their pretended 
epiſcopal function, and excommunicated ſeveral of them; eſta- 
bliſhed Preſbytery, according to the antient Scripture platform 
thereof; and laid the foundation for all the ſubſequent glorious 
work of reſormation and therefore could not but be the great 
eye-ſore of the Biſhops and preſent managers. While they pre- 
tended to annul the binding obligation of our Solemn Covenants, 
they hereby aſſumed a power of diſpenſing with oaths, a power 
which is diſclaimed by all Proteſtants, and claimed only by Pa- 
piſts. And what makes this the more dreadful is, that the very 
— who did fo, bad ſworn thoſe Covenants. The King, the 

ing's Commiſſioner (the Earl of Middleton), had folemnly ſworn 
them; nay, the generality of the members of Parliament muſt 
have ſworn them, as they were renewed through the whole land 
no farther back than the year 1649. 


is Yea, as if all this had not been enough, ſuch 
& was the height of wickedneſs, that they were 1g- 
& nominioufly burnt in ſome conſiderable places of 


& the nation.” — The Solemn League and Covenant was, by 


I 
q 
\ 
{ 
order of both Houſes of Parliament, burnt at London, May 22d, : 
1661. What Mr Weogrow relates in his hiſtory (Vol. I, p. 221.) 
| 
b 
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deſerves our obſervation, © I find it taken notice of, h, he, in 
« ſeveral papers written at this time; (viz. in the year 1665), 
e that the appearance of a globe of fire was ſeen above that part 
% of the city where the Solemn League and Covenant was burnt 
_ « fo ignominiouſly by the hand of the hangman. Whatever was in 
* this, it ſecms certain that the plague broke out there; and it 
* was obſerved to rage moſtly in that ſtreet, where that open af- | 
4 front had been put upon the oath God, and very few were | 
* left alive there.” — They were burnt at Ziniithgow, with pe- 
>euliar marks of ignominy, — on the 29th of May 1662 ; the 
clay of the King's birth and reſtoration, and now appointed to be | 
obſerved as an anniverſary holy day.—By authority of the Privy 
4 Council, | 
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Council, 1682, the Solemn League and Covenant was burnt at 
Edinb»rob by the hand of the hangman, But it was taken parti- 
cular notice of, that the Bailie of Edinburgh, who attended on 
that occaſion, and gave the Covenant into the hand of the exe- 
cutioner, had all his houſes in the Partam:nt-c/o/e ſoon after» 
wards reduced to aſhes. And though all pains were taken ta 
ſuppreſs the flames, yet they baffled every attempt till thoſe 
houſes were conſumed, and then ſubſided of their own accord. 
And his poſterity were reduced ſo low, as to become the objects 
of public charity, 

It is added, As alſo, moſt ſinful and wicked inva- 
« ſions were made upon the headſhip and ſovereign» 
* ty of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the alone King and 
& Head of his Church, by ſeveral Parliamentary acts 
and deeds aſſerting the King's Supremacy in all 
& cauſes whatſoever; and declaring that the order- 
« ing and diſpoſal of the external government and 
% policy of the church doth properly belong unto 
« the King, as an inherent right of the crown.” — 
One of theſe acts was taken notice of juſt now, viz. the iſt act 
of the 2d Seſſion of the Reſtoration-Parhament ; and the chief of 
them will fall in afterwards, 

And indeed the King's ſupremacy was the great Shibboleth of thoſe 
mournful times: Theſe who owned it, met with favour ; thoſe 
who diſowned it, were expoſed to unheard-of barbarities. It 
was readily acknowledged by theſe ſufferers, in contradiction to 
the wicked uſurpations of Antichriſt,--Thart all eccleſiaſtical perſons 
are ſubje& to the authority and juriſdiction of the civil ma- 
giſtrate, in all things of a ſecular nature, as much as any other 
perſons within his dominions. But a ſupremacy in cauſes eccle- 
ſiaſtical cannot be aſcribed to any perſon or power upon earth, 
without indignity to the One Maſter and Lawgiver, Chriſt Jeſus. 
He alone is Lord of the conſcience; to him alone it belongs to 
give laws and ordinances to his church.--Even eccleſiaſtical perſons 
whoſe proper province it is to judge and determine in eccleſiaſtical 


- 


matters, have no power or authority to enact laws or rules be- 


fide or contrary to the laws and ordinances of Chriſt ; the utmoſt 
extent of their power and authority is to explain and apply to 
particular caſes, the laws and rules which Chriſt has delivered un- 

to them in his word. | 
Further, as the ſupremacy with which the Parliament had 
complimented the King, was infinitely derogatory to the prero- 
| | gative 


1 
gative of Chriſt; ſo it was alſo manifeſtly inconſiſtent with the mi. 
niſterial authority juſt now mentioned, with which Chriſt has 
clothed the office-bearers of his church. It leaves them no 
power or authority which is not dependent upon and ſubordinate 
unto the civil magiſtrate, And thus the Church is made a mere 
creature of the State. And ſo it {truck at once at all church- 
power in heaven and in earth, lodging it all in the King. 
The foundation of the great apoſtaſy being thus laid deep and 
fure, —it is in the next plage acknowledged, that c When 


& Prelacy was thus reared up, as the moſt part of 
& the miniſtry made a ſinful and ſhameful defection 
« unto it; ſo the bulk and body of the land, in 
6 contradiction to our Solemn Oaths and Cove- 


«« nants, did ſubmit unto the ſame.” —Of about nine 
hundred miniſters in the church of Scet/and, between three and 
four hundred were ejected for non-canformity to Prelacy ; the 
reſt conformed and kept their churches. And though numbers, 
eſpecially in the Weſt and South, would never join with the 
Biſhops and their underlings ; yet the bulk and body of the nati- 
on conformed in greater or leſſer meaſure. 
However, the bent of the people's inclinations, through the 
far greateſt part of the land, was to Preſbytery; and continued 
to be ſo through the whole diſmal period of Prelacy's domina- 
tion. This was owing to the diligence of Preſbrterian miniſters 
before the reſtoration, in inſtructing their people in the principles 
of a Covenanted Reformation. Biſhop Barnet, in the hiſtory of 
his own times, (Vol. I. p. 226.) owns they had a comprehenſion of 
matters religion, greater than he had jecn among people of that 
fert any where. And the preaching of faithful miniſters, in the 
face of death or crueler uſage, with the triumph and death of 
thoſe who died martyrs for the truth, — continued to river deep 
impreſſions of the divine right of Preſbytery in their minds. Be- 
des, their averfion to Prelacy was not a little helped by the 
ſcandalous practice and perſecuting temper of the Prelates and 
Curates. — Yet it is a certain fact, that there was a general, 
though by many a very reluctant, ſubmiſhon given to Prelacy. 
Many conformed more from fear of, than love to, the eſtabliſh- 
ed clergy. But though this will not juſtify ſuch, it ſhews the 
malignant influence of perſecution for conſcience- ſake, as ſer- 
ving only to make people hypocrites. 
** Likewiſe, in this day of apoſtaſy and defecti- 
& on, ſuch of the miniſtry as complied not with 
a „ 
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, Prelacy, did, upon the Privy Council's procla- 


& mations, deſert their Synodical and Preſbyterial 


„ meetings; whence no judicial teſtimony was 


« lifted up againſt the courſe of defeftion.””— 
Some faint attempts were made in a few Synods in the ſpring of 
the year 1661, viz. of G/a/gow and Air, Fife,” Dumfries, and Gal- 
loway,---but nothing accompliſhed, The honeſt party were borne 
down by the wiles and intrigues of falſe brethren, who were ripe 
for a change, and thirſting after Biſhoprickg, And thoſe Synods 
which the cqurt-party ſuſpected would be true to their principles, 
were narrowly watched by noblemen or gentlemen appointed for 
the purpoſe ; and upon a motion being made for a teſtimony or 
ſupplication to the Parliament in behalf of Preſbytery, they were 
diſcharged to proceed and ordered to diſmiſs by thoſe court in- 
ſpectors. And all of them obeyed, without finiſhing any thing, 
One way or other, all joint and judicial teſtimony was neglected; 
and an opportunity for it in a great meaſure loſt, | 
For againſt the ordinary time of the next meeting of Synods, 
the King by his letter to the Privy Council of Auguſt 14th this 
fame year, had erected Prelacy, and inhibited the meeting of Sy- 
nods ; and, by his letter of December 28th, all eccle/iaftical meet- 
ings in Synods, Preſbyteries and Seſſions, until they ſhould be orderea 
by the Biſhops, are diſcharged, And hereupon Preſ6yteries, as well 
as Synods, were, on the Privy Council's proclamation, conform- 
able to the King's letter, deſerted alſo; without any proper teſti- 
mony againſt this ſacrilegious encroachment. As Mr Wodrow in 
his hiſtory (Vol. I. p. 112.) ſays, ** Miniſters and honeſt people 
had their thoughts perhaps as much ſpent in the melancholly 
*, forecaſtings of approaching ſufferings, as upon due methods of 
a joint oppoſition to the encroachments ſo faſt making upon 
© them, Too little of a ſpirit for this appeared, either with mi- 
* niſters or people. In — places they met, but did nothing. 
« And piece by piece all the Preſbyteries of the church were 
** deſerted, fave ſome who ſubjected themſelves to the Prelates.“ 
-»-From this time forward, the teſtimony was maintained and 
carried on by faithful miniſters in their ſermons and writings, - 
and by ſufferings. ' | | 
| Whatever may be ſaid for them, in reſpect of the outward force 
put upon them; their deſerting their Synodical and Preſbyterial 
meetings ſo readily, was far from following the noble example of 
the Aſſembly at Glaſgow 1638. They ſat and finiſhed their bu- 
ſineſs, even aſter the King's Commiſſioner nad required them by 
open proclamation from the ny to riſe and diſmiſs upos pain 
| 1 9s 
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his is an iniquity that teſtifies againſt us to this very day; while 


199 


of rebellion ; though their buſineſs was every whit as difficult and 


hazzardous, as that which the Synods in Scotland were now cal- 
led unto.--Beſides, if their bearing proper teſtimony to a cove- 
nanted reformation ſhould have expoſed them to ſufferings; the 

might have reckoned it their honour to have ſuffered along with 
thoſe brethren who were about this very time drinking deep of 
that cup,---as Meflrs Jams Guwihric, eber Trat and others, —- 
having been caſt into priſon for meeting privately in Farnburgh, 
in order to draw up an addreſs to the King in a ſuitableneſs to 


the preſent exigencies. | 
„% Yea, the moſt part of them left their own 


& flocks; which hereby became a prey to the 
& prievous wolves that were afterwards thruſt in 


upon them.“ Ry act of the Privy Council, at Glaſgow, 
October r. 1662,---all thofe miniſters who had been ordained ta 
the miniſtry fince the year 1649 (at which time patronages were 
aboliſhed) and who had not accepted of preſentations from their 
patrens and collation from the biſhop of the dioceſs, and who had 
not obſerved the 29th of May as a holy day, are prohibited and 
diſcharged to exerciſe any part of the miniſtry at their reſpective 
churches ; are baniſhed from their pariſhes, nay, and even the 
bounds of the Preſbyteries where they had ſerved; their churches 


are declared vacant, and people are diſcharged to hear them, or 
heritors to pay them their ſtipends ;---and they are charged to re- 


move accordingly---againſt the iſt of November. About 300 
miniſters fell under this act; and the moſt part of them forſook 
their flocks accordingly.---They did well in not ſubmitting to ac- 
cept of preſentations, and collation from the Biſhop ; by which 
they would have renounced their principles and ordination- 
vows. But they diſcovered much fainting and timidity, in giving 
ſo tame ſubmiſſion to this ſacrilegious act, while no outward force 
was put upon them. And it is obſervable, that thoſe who ſub- 
mitted fared no better than the few who kept their churches till 


they were forcibly caſt out of them. 


Thus all ſorts of perſons were, in greater or leſſer meaſure, in- 


volved in this great apoſtaſy. Our Solemn Covenants had been 
no fewer than ſix times ſworn by the generality throughout all 


Scotland, Nay, they had been ſworn once or oftner by the very 
perſons now involved in all this defection. No nation was ever 
more folemnly bound to God; and yet no nation ever made a 
more ſudden or awful apoſtaſy. So that the land, as ſuch, ſtands 
chargeable with the moſt aggravated covenant-violation.---And 


the 
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the generality have been ſo far from being of a diſpoſition to re» 
turn to the Lord, that a covenanted reformation is even a mattet᷑ 
of common du and nuiſance with them. This is enough to 
{trike all that have any feeling of the Lord's controverſy, with 
terror and amazement, Wherefore ¶ will yet plead with you, ſaith 
the Lord, and with your children's children will I plead, tor paſs 
over the iſles of Chittim, and ſee; and fend unto Redar, and confider 
diligently, and ſee if there be ſuch a thing, Hath a nation changed 
their gods, which are yet no gods * But my people have changed their 
glory, for that which doth not profit, Jer. ii. 9, 10, 11. 

A Covenanted Reformation being razed to the foundation, and 
abjured Prelacy ſet up in its place ; various methods were fallen 
upon to get all to bow to this melancholly eftabuſlhment. A mul- 
tiplicity of oaths for the maintenance thereof are impoſed, and all 
who refuſed to ſwallow them, are expoſed to intolerable ſeverities. 
The hainous evil of which is acknowledged in the next paragraph. 
„Moreover, during this period vi hainous back- 
* ſliding, many ſinful oaths, declarations and bonds 
„ were impoſed ; and among others, the oath of 
* allegiance, or rather ſupremacy, with the in- 
«© ſirument aſſertory of the Royal Prerogative; 
* the declaration, and that ſeli contradictory oath 
« the Teſt: By which oaths and bonds, the uſurp- 
« ed ſupremacy over the houſe of God was ac- 
* knowledged and recognized, and a covenanted 


« reformation was renonnced and abjured.” 

Thus the oath of allegiance in reality carried in it the oath of 
ſupremacy alſo; as therein (beſide an oath of civil allegiance) the 
ſwearer teftified and declared, by his jolemn oath, that hr acknowleaged 
the King to be the only Supreme Governor of this kingdom over all 
ger/ons and in all cauſes,---and {wore to maintain hir Majeſty's juriſ= 
diction fore/aid, againſt all deadly, This blending of the oath of 
allegiance and the oath of ſupremacy together, was a ſtratagem 
of the court; to get all thoſe condemned as rebels to the govern- 
n_ who ſcrupled to acknowledge the King to be Head of the 

hurch, | 

The King's ſupremacy was ſtill more explicitely recognized in 
the inſtrument aſſertory of the Roa Prerogative, which all in pub- 
lic truſt were required to ſubſcribe; nay, which was impoſed upon 
all that were ſuſpected to favour a covenanted reformation: while 
therein (beſide ſeveral things of a civil nature, deſtructive ot the 


liberty of the ſubje&s) the ſubſcriber was required to _ 
| ge, 


P 
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jedge, That it is unlawful for ſubjects of whatever quality or 
« function, 4 afſemble themſelves to conſult or determine in any 


4 matters---civil or eecleſiaſtical (except in the ordinary judge- 


& ments) or to make leagues or bonds, — without his Majeſty's 
ce ſpecial conſent. That the League and Covenant, and all trea- 
&« ties following thereupon,—are not obligatory on this king- 
« dom.— And that none—preſume, upon pretext of any au- 
« thority whatever, to require the renewing—of the ſaid League 
% and Covenant, or of any other covenants or public oaths con- 
ve cerning the government of the church—without his Majeſty's 
& ſpecial warrant.” —Both theſe were enacted by the Parlia- 
ment 1661. 

They carried the matter ſtill farther by the declaration whicli 
they paſſed next year, and appointed to be ſubſcribed in like 
manner. TI give it at large, as being a ſhort ſummary of the ini- 
quity now eſtabliſhed by law. I—do ſincerely affirm and de- 
« clare, That I judge it unlawful to ſubjects upon pretext of re- 
* formation, or any other pretext whatſoever, to enter into 
Leagues and Covenants, or take up arms againſt the King, or 
thoſe commiſhoned by him; and that all thoſe gatherings, con- 


4 
cc 
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< council- tables that were uſed in the beginning, and for the car- 


rying on of the late troubles, were unlawful and ſeditions: 
and particularly, that theſe oaths, whereof the one was com- 
monly called the National Covenant (as it was ſworn and ex- 
plained in the year 1638 and thereafter) and the other en- 
titled a Solemn League and Covenant, were and are in theni- 
ſelves unlawful oaths, and were taken by, and impoſed upon 
the ſubjects of this kingdom, againſt the fundamental laws and 
liberties of the ſame; and that there lieth no obligation upon 
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< them, to endeavour any change or alteration of the govern- 
& ment either in Church or State, as it is now eſtabliſhed by the 
< laws of the kingdom. | | 

It is plain, that whoſoever ſwore or ſubſcribed the above, made 
an abſolute ſurrender of their ſouls and bodies, conſciences and 


all to the king.—And yet the oath, commonly called the 7%, 


enacted by the Parliament 1681, is abundantly more impious 
{till ;—as therein, after an oath of adherence to the Scots Confeſ- 
ſion of Faith t, the above oath of allegiance or rather /ufremacy, 
the in/trument aſſertory of the Royal Prerogative, and declaration, 


— are 


+ This was the Confeſſion of Faith agreed upon at the Reformation from 


Popery; utterly irreconcileable to what was connected with it in this cath of 


vocations, petitions, proteſtations, and erecting or keeping of 


me, or any of the ſubjects, from the ſaid oaths, or either of 


J 
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1 
are all ſummed up and ſworn unto; ſo that it was no leſs truly 
than commonly ſtiled, The /elf-contradidory Teſt. 
And the above were ſworn by multitudes of all ranks; So 
* that all raoks of perſons in this land made them- 
x ſelves more and more vile, by the blackeſt perju- 
« ry, and the greateſt apoſtaſy from the Lord.“ 


They even engaged themſelves by Solemn oath, to oppoſe, to o- 
verthrow, and what in them lay—to bring to nought, all that 
they were bound unto by the oath of God. | 

The reſt of this paragraph relates to the grievous perſecution 
of the witneſſes, and needs not be repeated here. We ſhall only 
obſerve, that as the guilt thereof has never been ſuitably ac- 
knowledged by the land, it is ſtill lying on it, and crying for 


vengeance againſt it, I /awv under the altar the fouls of them that 
" ewere fla:n jor the word of God, and for the teſtimony which they 


held. And they cried with a loud voice, ſaying, How long, O Lord, 
holy and true, doſt thou not judge and avenge our blood on them that 
dwell on the earth ? Rev. vi. 9, 10. The leſs that the generation 
are thinking of this, they have the greater reaſon to fear it. Sc 
1 Theſſ. v. 2. | 

The next paragraph relates to the defection of the generality 
even of the witneſſes; and indeed there were only a few who 
kept their garments clean, in this day of trial and temptation. It 
is therefore acknowledged as matter of lamentation, that «+ jn 


* conſequence of the above-mentioned uſurped ſu- 
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premacy over the kingdom of Chriſt, in the year 
1669 and 1672 indulgences to ſome minitters 
who had not contormed to Prelacy were granted, 
under certain conditions, limitations and reſtric- 
& tions: Wherefore as theſe indul/gences had their 
s riſe, ſubſiſtence and conveyance from the above 
© wicked ſupremacy; and as the accepters of them 
% were limited and reſtricted in the exerciſe of 
& their miniſtry; to the acceptance of them was 


2 departure from the word of Chriſt's pati- 


* ence which his ſervants and people in this land 


«© were called to hold fait, eſpecially in ſuch a day 
“ of trial and temptation.” 


The evil of the indulgences is acknowledged, in the firſt place , 
es flowing from the King's uſurped ſupremacy in matters ecciefi- 
aſtical. And it is plain, while the King aſſumed a power to ap- 
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point miniſters to exerciſe their miniſtry among their own people, 
or elſewhere,— as he pleaſed ; this was downright Fra/tra-:,/ms 
And the acceptance of them, in this caſe, implied at leaſt an im- 


plicit homologation of ſuch Era/tiamym. TI cannot receive a fa» 


vour from one, without hereby recognizing his title to give it, 
And they muſt undoubtedly be viewed in the light of a favour 
given and received: While the accepters of them lay at the King's 


mercy, according to their obedience to the injundons with which 


they were granted; and eſpcially while at receiving them they ac- 
knowledged in all humility and thankfulneſs his Majeſty's royal fa- 
our, in granting them liberty and the public exerciſe of their mini- 
Heim f. | | 

The evil of them is alſo acknowledged, as laying the accep- 
ters of them under reſtrictions in the free and faithful diſcharge 


of their miniſtry, It muſt have been mutually underſtood be- 


twixt the parties, that the indulged were to forbear all teſtimony 
againſt the courſes of the times. There were ſevere laws againſt 
all faithful preaching, under the odious notion of /editicus preach- 
ing. And they had no reaſon to think their indulgences were 
io be continued to them, longer than they paid obedience to theſe 
Jaws. —As matters prefently ſtood in the church of Scotland, the 
act of council which firſt gave them their indulgences laid ſevere 
reſtrictions upon them; and matters were not afterwards made 


eaſier, but rather worſe, * The Lords of his mp — 


« Council, — in his Majeſty's name command—all ſuch out 
* miniſters, who are or ſhall be appointed to exerciſe the miniſtry, 


© that they conſtitute and keep kirk-ſeſhons, and keep Preſbyte- 


4 ries and Synods, as was done by all the miniſters before the 
« year 1638. And the council declare, that ſuch of them who 
do not keep Preſbyteries, ſhall be confined within the bounds 
of the pariſhes where they preach, ay and until they give aſſu- 
* rance to keep the Preſbyteries. The council does ſtrictly com 
„ mand and enjoin all who ſhall be allowed. as ſaid is, not to ad- 
mit any of their neighbour or other pariſhes unto their com- 
* munions, nor baptize their children, nor marry any of them, 
* without the allowance of the miniſter of the pariſh to which 
* they belong, unleſs the pariſh be vacant for the time; nor to 
<+ countenance the people of the neighbouring or other pariſhes, 
* in reſorting to their preachings, or deſerting their on pariſh 
* churches : Aud that hereunto theſe give due obedience, as 

* they 


+ See Mr Hicliſon's ſpeech in name of the reſt, on this occaſion ; Nadrotu's 


Pittorv, Vol. I. p. 396, 


t . 


. 


663) | 
te they ſhall be anſwerable. And ordain theſe preſents to be in« 
4 timated to every perſon who ſhall, by the authority foreſaid, 
be allowed the exerciſe of the miniſtry “. Thus ſuppoſing 
one to be indulged in a pariſh adjacent ta that in which he was 
formerly miniſter, (and the relation betwixt him and them was 
{till good in the court of God and his church); and ſuppoſing 
the ſaid pariſh to be ſettled with a ſcandalous perſecuting curate : 
this act bound him up from doing any of the duties of a goſpel- 
miniſter to theſe his own people, though even in his own judg- 
ment it was unwarrantable for them to ſubmit to the miniſtrati- 
ons of the ſorry incumbent, Belides, they were hereby abſolutely 
bound up from meeting together in Preſbytery, and ſo from licen- 
ſing or ordaining others to the work of the miniſtry; and conſe- 
ently from a principal part af the exerciſe of their mini- 
here were further reſtrictions laid upon them afterwards; 
as that all of the ſame dioceſs celebrate the communion on one 
and the ſame Lord's day; that they preach no where but in the 
kirks where they were indulged, — no not even in their kirk-yards; 
and that all ſuch caſes as were formerly referable to Preſbyteries, 


continue ſtill in the ſame manner +}, viz. referable to the Preſby- 


teries of the curates, which natively tended to render all diſ- 
cipline in their ſeſſions utterly abortive, 
It is true, they did not altogether obſerve theſe injunctions. 
But it is as true, that their acceptance of their zndu/gences im- 
plied a virtual obligation to obſerve them; eſpecially while they 
did not bear an explicit teſtimony againſt them. It is well known, 
that whoever did fo, were immediately deprived of the benefit of 
the indulgence. — Thus when the paper of inffra&4ions was offered 
by the Clerk of the Council to Mr Alexander Blair at (Galton, — 
he, being moved with zeal for the honour of his maſter, told 
them plainly, he could receive no inſtructians from them, for regulat- 
ing the exerciſe of his miniſtry ; for, ſays he, if T ſhould receive in- 
Struftions from you, I jhould be your ambaſſador F,—having in the 
firſt place received the paper out the clerk's hand with all dutiful 
reſpect to the council. But they were immediately ſo enraged at 
his faithful freedom, that they caſt him into priſon. Through his 
ill treatment there, he ſoon turned dangerouſly ill; and with 
much difficulty was allowed to retire to a private houſe, upon 
caution given that he ſhould return to priſon within a limited 
time. In a few weeks, thg3 faithful witneſs died in much joy 
and full aſſurance of faith, 
What · 


odrou's hiſtory, Vol. I. p. 305. f Ibidem p. 352. Ibidem, p- 358. 
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. Whatever may be ſaid, as to the ſucceſs with which God blef- 


{ed the miniſtrations of the indulged ; this will not ſay they did 


right in accepting of the indulgence. No body will ſay, but God 
might bleſs the miniſtrations of ſome of the Prelatical incumbents 
in thoſe days, or of the prieſts of the Church of England in our 
days. But that will not prove the warrantableneſs of Prelacy. 
'The truth is, while it is certain that God has bleſſed the miniſtra- 
tions of miniſters of very various denominations ; it is as certain 
that the communications of divine grace are not the primary rule 
by which we are to judge of a 3 the law and the teſti- 
mony. We have good evidence that God remarkably bleſſed the 
miniſtry of thoſe who teſtiſied againſt the indulgence, as well as the 
indulged ; but they could not be bath right, 

Many had not the offer of theſe :nau/gences ; nay, and a good- 


ly number had no freedom to accept of them. But all, except 


only a very few, were involved in defection by their acceptance 
of the toleration. Accordingly, we acknowledge as follows: 


& Likewiſe, when the Duke of York, a profeſſed 
% Papiſt, was advanced to the throne, a boundleſs 
« toleration was granted by this Popiſh Prince, 


« which was plainly deſigned for the introduction of 


% Popery and ſlavery; being expreſsly conveyed 
„from the King's abſolute power, ſuſpending and 
& diſabling all the penal ſtatutes againſt Papiſts: 
& And, inſtead of a due teſtimony offered againſt 
the ſame, it was accepted of by all the miniſters 
« of the Preſbyterial denomination through the 
land, except a few only; with an addreſs: of 
thanks for the ſame, by a conſiderable number of 
c the ſaid miniſters, in name of the reſt, Where- 
de by we have been till 11 in the 
ce hainous guilt of departing more and more from 
« the Lord.“ | EE 

What is ſaid of this in the Judicial Teftimony, is ſo plain and 
full, that little needs to be added here. The King, by his letter of 
June 28th 1687, which the Privy Council publiſhed the 5th of Ju- 
ly thercafter, after a declaration of his rèlolution to protect his Pro- 
teſlant ſubjects in the free exerciſe of their religion; declares al- 
ſo as follows: We do—by our ſovereign authority, preroga- 
„ tive royal, and abſolute power, ſuſpend, ſtop and diſable 4 

** 
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& penal and ſanguinary laws, made againſt any for non - confor- f 
& mity to the religion eſtabliſhed hy law, —or for exerciſing their 1 


5 reſpective worſhips, religions, rites and ceremonies. And i 
6 that by the liberty granted, the peace—of our government— : 
te may not be endangered; We---command all our ſubjects, that f 
as we give them leave to- ſerve God after their own way, q 
# be it in private houſes, chapels, or places purpoſely hired or , 


* built for that uſe, ſo that they take care that nothing be preach- 
* ed or taught among them, which may any-wiſe tend to alie- 4 
“nate the hearts of our people from us or our government, and . 
«* that their meetings be peaceable, openly and publickly held, 
and all perſons---freely admitted to them, and that they---ſig- 
6 nify---to ſome one or more of the next privy counſellors, 
* ſheriffs, ſtewarts, bailies, juſtices of the peace, or magiſtrates of 
* ---Burghs, what place or places they ſet apart for theſe uſes, 
„% with the names of the preachers. Meetings in the fields 
„% we---{tritly prohibit, againſt all which we---leave our laws--- 
in full force, - notwithſtanding the premiſes; and---further 
* command all our judges, magiſtrates, and officers of our forces | 
F to proſecute ſuch as ſhall be guilty of the ſaid field-conventicles, + 
* with the utmoſt rigour, as they would avoid our higheſt difſ= _ 

% pleaſure. That is, all may have their liberty to worſhip 
God which way ſoever they pleaſe; provided always that they 
give way to the King's arbitrary meaſures, for the introduction of 
Popery and the total ſubverſion of the conſtitution : But all who 
dare to grumble or mutter a ſyllable againſt any of theſe, are to 
be perſecuted with the utmoſt ſeverity. To beguile Preſbyteri- 
ans, (who in both Scotland and England were the principal ſup- 
ports of civil and religious liberty) into a baſe ſilence, while theſe 
meaſures were going 0n,---was abundantly well known to be the 
deſign of this toleration. 

It was therefore very unlike Preſbyterians, to give a tacit ap- 
probation of this proclamation, by taking out licences for meeting- 
houſes, hereby crouching under the covert of this breken reed.-- 
But it was ſtrange, that a goodly number of them ſhould ſubſcribe 
and preſent an addreſs of thanks for a proclamation, whereby the 
King ſet himſelf above the law,---granting a liberty which the 
law expreſsly forbad ; for if he might do fo in this inſtance, he 
might do it alſo in another, till all law was overturned, For the 
Parliament to have abrogated their own penal ſtatutes againſt the 
genuine members of the Church of Scotland, was a mercy much 
to be deſired; but for the King, by his own uſurped abſolute 
power, to ſuſpend all penal ſtatutes---even againſt Papiſts, (he he- 
reditary enemies of our religion and liberties, )---was an inundati- 
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| 66 ) 
on of evil to be ſtedfaſtly and vigorouſly oppoſed.---But it was 
ſtranger ſtill, that they ſnould return thanks for ſuch a toleration, 
without teſtifying at all againſt che evil of it; nay, that, inſtead of 
ſaying any thing of the evil nature or tendency of it, they ſnould 
even magnity it as a gracious and ſurpriſing favour, and bleſs God 
that /e had fut it into the Ring royal heart *.---And yet, by this 
very act which they ſo highly praiſe, they were expreſsly pro- 
hibited to teach what might aiy-wije tend to alienate the hearts of 
the people from the Ring or his government; which in the ſenſe of 
this Popiſh and arbitrary Prince, and in fact, all faithful preach- 
ing againſt Popery or arbitrary government had a native tendency 
to do. To accept of this liberty therefore, with thankfulneſs to 
the giver of it, in theſe circumſtances,---was a laying of a mate- 
rial obligation (or at leaſt a ſnare) on themſelves, to forbear what 
was the eſpecial duty of the day.---Nay, as the penal ſtatutes a- 
gainſt Papiſts, as well as Preſbyterians and others, were hereby 
ſuſpended; and as it was manifeſt, that the latter were now fa- 
voured only for the ſake of the former,---particularly the getting 
of them into places of power and truſt : Such an addreſs was a 
mean-ſpirited connivance at an undermining of our legal and no- 
ble ſecurities againſt an inundation of Popery.---Aeccordingly, a 
goodly number, though they had freedom to take the benefit of 
this toleration, were utterly againſt any addreſſes of thanks for it, 
and therefore did not join in any ſuch addreſſes. 
Thoſe therefore who, without making any account of this to- 
leration, preached in houſes or fields as they had occaſion þ,--- 
2 acted 


* See Wodrow's hiſtory, Vol. II. p. 618. 


- Fltis in this manner that Seceders both in Scotland and England, carry 
themſelves, with reſpect to the preſent toleration.—lt is a reproaching of 
them as fools to inſinuate, that they look on themſclves as enjoying the be- 
nefit of the Acts of Parliament with which their principles were legally ſe- 
cured in the laſt period of reformation : They know, that theſe are now no 
more. Both the acts of toleration now in force, are clogged with ſuch con- 
ditions as they cannot in a conliſtency with their principles comply with, 
Beſides, they were paſſed before the Seceſſion began, and the preſent teſtimo- 
ny was ſtated; and fo take no eognizance of Seceders or their principles, more 
than if they were not. They cannot therefore either in England or Scotland 
have or claim the benefit of thoſe acts. But they conſider the free and pub- 
lic exerciſe of the true religion, which can never be inconſiſtent with the 
peace and ſecurity of civil government, as their natural and unalienable pri- 
vilege, —and make open profeflion of it accordingly. They reap the benefit 
of a mild adminiſtration, which does not put the laws which might (perhaps) 
be conſtrued to ſtrike againſt them—into execution; but conſidering them in 
their peculiar ſituation as Secedetrs adhering to a Covenanted Reformation, —- 
they have not the benefit of any law in their favour ; becauſe there really is 
tence. Confidcring them in common with other Proteſtant ſubjects, — ſecu- 
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acted certainly the moſt honourable, as well as the moſt honeſt 
and conſiſtent, part,—In a word, though nothing is more deſir- 
able than when liberty of conſcience is eſtabliſhed and maintained 
as a right ; yet nothing can be more abominable than when the 
true religion is tolerated under the notion of a c-/me, and the ex- 
erciſe thereof only allowed under ſuch and ſuch reſtritions, — 
as was the nature of this toleration. 

Thus our religion and liberties lay at the mercy of this Popiſh 
and arbitrary Prince, And matters continued in this melancholy 
and deplorable ſituation, till the ever memorable and merciful Ne- 
volution. When the hearts of all true Proteſtants were trembling 
for fear, under awful apprehenſions of the utter ruin of our reli- 
gion and liberty; the Lord turned again ur captivity, as the ſireams 
in the South, —by the inſtrumentality of the Prince of Orange, af- 
terwards King William III, of precious memory.—And as the 
Lord, by his almighty hand and outſtretched arm, ſaved us from 
the gulf of Popery and ſlavery that was juſt on the point of ſwal- 
lowing us up, —and reſtored us again to the capacity of acting as 
a free people; after making the great fin and folly of our apoſ- 
tacy moſt manifeft in the judgments he had executed upon us : 
It might well have been expected, that we would have returned 
to him, by an unfeigned and particular acknowledgment of our 
iniquities. But inſtead of this, we Hei /aft deceit and mould not 
let it go; and provecked him at ſea, even the red ſea: which has 
proved the ſource of a melancholly and continued courſe of de- 
fection ever ſince that time. The Revolution itſelf was a glori- 
ous appearance of divine providence in behalf of a ſinful and miſe- 
Table nation. But our miſimprovement of it can never be ſufh- 
ciently lamented, For, 

« When the Eſtates of the nation were met in 


&© a free Parliament in the ycar 1690, our Preſby- 
terial church-government was ſettled according 
* to its civil eſtabliſhment in the year 1592 ; 
& and all the ſteps of reformation attained to in 
e that covenanting period betwixt 1638 and 1650, 
e wereneglected and paſſed by: yea, in the ſaid ſet- 


& tlement of Preſbytery, all that was done againſt 
| „ A co- 


rity is given, by the preſent civil government, unto their rel gion, lives and II ber- 
ties, ſuch as no other people now on earth enjoys the like ; but conſidering them, 
in reſpect of the teſtimany which they bear againſt the defettion of al: ranks 
from attained-to reformation, —whatever laws they may have agaiait them, 
they have none for them. 


r 
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a covenanted work of reformation, in the firſt 
Selton of Parliament of King Charles, after his 
*« reſtoration, is left untouched + ; Particulafly the 
infamous act Reciſſory, whereby all the acts and 
e deeds of the foreſaid covenanting period were 
& declared null and void, is never repealed : Alſo 
1 « that 


+ In the Teſtimony, this article is expreſſed thus: Likewiſe all the acts of 
t the firſt Seſſion of the firſt Parliament of King Charles Il, together with 
& the infamous at Reſe {/.ry (anno 1661,) whereby a Covenanted Reformation 
* was razed, and the acts and deeds of that covenanting period were deelared 
* ſeditious and treaſonable, are left untouched in this above-mentioned ſettle- 
ment of Preſbytery. One of the acts, however, of that firſt Seſſion of 
Parliament, was reſcinded at the Revolution; viz. the t5th thereof, for ob- 
ſerving the 29th of May as an anniverſary thankſgiving for the King's reſto- 
ration. But the Teſtimony and Acknowledgment of ſins are not therefore to be 
charged with a miſtake in the matter. For (1.) They ſpeak of what was 
left untouched in the act of ſettlement, - the ſame being the ſpecial ſtandard 
whereby to judge of the legal eſtabliſhment of religion. But the ſaid anni- 
verſary was not annlled in it, but by another act and ſometime afterwards. 
(2.) The reſcinding of it was in a way of abſtracting intirely from all other 
or further conſideration of it, than as now either ufelefs or found to be hurtful 3 
which a very good thing may come in proceſs of time to be. So that all the 
real eſſect of this reſcinding was the people's freedom from any legal obliga- 
tion to obſerve that anniverſary, and the danger of perſecution for the non- 
obſervance of it; without any revival of any of the acts whereby a covenant- 
ed reformation was authoriſed, or burial of the acts whereby it was overturn- 
ed. (3.) Whatever venom is ſpued out in the preface to the ſaid anniverſa- 
ty act, againſt the late covenanted reformation, which was already razed by 
ſeveral preceding acts yet the act itſelf could not, in any common reckoning, 
be claſſed among the acts razing the ſaid covenanted reformation, u hich yet 
are the only acts which the Teſtimony or Acknowledgment of ſins here ſpeak of; 
but among the acts rearing up a new fabric in the place thereof. So that it 
Nill holds true, That all that was done againſt a covenanted work of reformati- 
on, in the way of razing it or pulling it down, in the firſt Seſſion of Parliament 
of King Charles after his reſtoration, —is left altogether untouched in the aft of 
ſettlement, — and indeed in every other act of Parliament ſince that time. 

I know not, whether the reſcinding of the above anniverſary act was advert- 
ed to in compiling the Teſtimeny and Acknowledgment of ſins, or not; but as the 
Rev. Mr Scot of Gateſhaw obſerves in his Brief Compariſon, p. 25, —if there 
had been any notice taken of it, it muſt have been, if expreſſed with due cau- 
tion, to this purpoſe, ** That as that wicked act of the firſt Seſſion of the firſt 
« Parliament of King Charles II. concerning an anniverſary thankſgiving, 
e was not repcaled in the act of ſettlement at the Revolution; ſo though it was 
* afterwards repealed by a ſeparate act, yet it was not repealed as levelled a- 
« painſt a covenanted reformation, but only as ufeleſs, or, at moſt as hurt- 
„ tul;” which would not make the reſolution · ſettlement a whit better than 
the Teſtimony and Acknowledgment of ſins repreſent it, It muſt therefore have 
argued a prodigious fondneſs for having the feſtimony run down, to foiſt in 
this affair as an inſtance of the falſhood of it. | 
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that wicked and impious act, the ſecond act of the 
« ſecond Seſſion of the fame Parliament, declaring 
& null and void the proceedings of that faithful As- 
&« ſembly at Glaſgow in the year 1638, and all o- 
ether acts and deeds of that reforming period, 
60 ſtands in the body of our Scots laws to this very 
* | | 

This was undoubtedly, at beſt, a very defective eſtabliſhment 
of Preſbyterial church-government, when compared with the 
footing upon which it ſtood in the reforming period between 1638 
and 1650; eſpecially as much of the rubbiſh of former laws 
inconſiſtent with the due rights of Preſbytery, was not in the firſt 
place removed out of the way, - but left in full force, to the dan- 
ger of the new building. That this was the real caſe, will appear 
from the following authentic account of the matter; 

By act of Parliament, July 22d 1689, Prelacy is aboliſhed in 
the manner following, viz. © Whereas the eſtates of this 
kingdom in their claim of right,---declared, that Prelacy, and 
the ſuperiority of any office in the church above Preſbyters, 
is and hath been a great and inſupportable grievance to this na- 
* tion, and contrary to the inclinations of the generality of the 
« people ever ſince the reformation, they having reformed from 
* Popery by Preſbyters, and therefore ought to be aboliſhed ; 
* our ſovereign Lord and Lady, the King and Queen's Majef- 
ties, with advice and conſent of the Eſtates of Parliament, do 
* hereby aboliſh Prelacy, and all ſuperiority of any office in the 
* church in this kingdom above Preſbyters, and hereby reſcinds 
* —all acts in ſo far allenarly as they are inconſiſtent with this 
act: And declare that they — will ſettle that church go- 
« vernment,—which is moſt agreeable to the inclinations of the 


_ © people.” ——Thas Prelacy is aboliſhed, in purſuance of the 


people's claim of right, but not in purſuance of Chr:/?'s claim of 
right, — as being contrary to the inclinations of the people, but 
not as being contrary to the Jaws of the church's Head,—or as 
having been abjured by our Solemn Covenants. If it had ſo hap- 
pened, that Prelacy had been moſt agreeable to the inclinations of 
the people, — as having been reformed from Popery by Biſhopsg 
the very ſame reaſon would have obliged them to have continued 


Prelacy. 


Accordingly, by act of Parliament, June 7th 1690 (near a year 


after the foreſaid abolition of Prelacy) Preſbytery is eſtablithed 


in the manner following, viz. © The King and Queen's Majeſ- 
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ties and three Eſtates of Parliament, conceiving it to be their 
duty, —in the firſt place to fettle—the true Proteſtant religi- 
* on;-— as alſo the government of Chriſt's church,— agreeable 

„ to the word of God, and moſt conducive to the advancement 
« of true piety and godlineſs, and the eſtabliſhing of peace and 
&* tranquility within this realm: They — ratify—the Confeſſion 
% of Faith, now read in their preſence, — as the public and a- 
% vowed Confeſſion of this church , containing the ſum and ſub- 

ſtance 


J Perhaps, there has been a tincture e in the beſt legal eſtabliſh- 
ment of religion that has hitherto taken place in the Chriſtian world. It is 
plain, there was a very great degree of it in the Revolution- eſtabliſnment. 
For the Parliament to read, judge, vote and eſtabliſh a Confeſſion a Faith for 
the whole Church of Scotland, —and that even without making any account 
of the Church herſelf having formerly adopted it ; was undoubtedly as great a 
ſtretch of Eraftianiſm as ever was preſumed upon in any country: It was 
manifeſtly claiming and exerciſing a uy purely ſpiritual, and ſo no · viſe 
competent to a civil judicatory. The eſſential difference between civil and 
eccleſiaſtical judicatories makes it evident, that things only as civil are cog- 
N by the former; even as things only as ſpirituai are cognizable by the 
tter. 
' However, I would not by this be thought to condemn all legal eſtabliſh- 
ment of the true religion. It is undoubtedly competent unto the civil powers 
to eſtabliſh, ſecure and protect their ſubjects in the full and peaceable enjoy- 
ment of their natural rights; and religious rights (though ſupernatural with 
reſpect to God, - yet, with reſpect to fellow-creatures) are no other than na- 
tural rights —verſant about religious matters. Thus ſuppoſing the Church 
to make due profeſſion of the true religion, and the civil rulers to be in com- 
munion with her, —it is competent unto them in their judicative capacity, 
to declare, That as they, in the character of church- members, ate fully Ph 
tisſied about the truth of that profeſſion of religion which is made by the 
Church; ſo they guarantee, ſecure and confirm her in the full and peaccable 
enjoyment of it, —againſt all that would attempt to undermine her conſtitu- 
tion, or deprive her of her privileges. Again, when the Church attains to 
Further degrees of reformation, and applies to the civil powers for a law ſe- 
curing her in the poſſeſſion of it,—it is in like manner competent unto them, 


to paſs a law ſecuring her in the poſſeſſion of it accordingly. Beſides, it is 


competent unto them to provide the Church in a honourable maintenance, 
and to protect her in the poſſeſſion and enjoyment of it againſt all invaders 
whatſocver.— All this, we ſay, is competent unto, and conſequently incum- 
dent upon, the civil powers, as the guardians of the natural rights belonging 
to themſelves and other church. members, without going out of there ſphere 
as civil rulers, encroaching upon the peculiar buſineſs of the Church, or in- 
fringing the liberty of any man's conſcience. And laws to all this effect are 
proper enough to be enforced with civil pains and puniſhments, —as a tranſ- 

reſſion of them would amount unto a plain and palpable breach of the peace. 
The ſeveral pieces of reformation attained unto by the Church of Scotland 
between 1638 and 1650 were ſecured to her by the Parliament, —againlt a 
malignant party in the kingdom who ſtruggled with might and main to de- 
prive her of them, and to get the inſupportable yoke of Prelacy 1 
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* ſtance of the doctrine of the reformed churches ;—as alſo they 


« —ratify—the Preſbyterian church-government and diſcipline, 
« —eſtabliſhed by the 114th act Fa. VI. Parl. 12. anno 1592, — 
« and thereafter received *, by the general conſent of this nation, 


« .-confirming the foreſaid a&,--in the whole heads thereof, ex- 
« cept that part of it relating to patronages, which is hereafter to - 


« be taken into conſideration; and Reſcinding u Act anent reſtitu- 


tion of Biſhops, Ja. VI. Parl. 18. Cap. 2. Act ratifying the 


Acts of the Aſſembly 1610, Ja. VI. Parl. 21. Cap 1. Act 
% anent the election of Archbiſhops and Biſhops, 7a. VI. Parl. 
4 23. Cap. 1. Act intitled, Ratification of the five articles of the 
« General Aſſembly at Perth, Ja. VI. Parl. 23, Cap. 1. Act 
« intitled, For the Reſtitution - of the Government of the Church 
« by Archbiſhops and Biſhops, Charl. II. Parl. 1. Sf. 2. Act 1. 
& Anent the conſtitution of a National Synod, Charl. II. Parl. 1. 
© ge. 3. Act 5.—with all other acts. —and that in ſo far alle- 
© narly as the ſaid acts - are contrary to- the Proteſtant religion 
and Preſbyterian government. — | | 
For obviating objections here, we offer the following obſerya- 
tions. | 

1. Though the Meſiminſter Confeſſion was ratified in the act 
of ſettlement—of which we have juſt now given an abſtract; we 
are not therefore to think that it is a miſtake to ſay, —That all 
the Reps of reformation attained to in that covenanting period between 
1638 and 1650, were neglected and paſſed by in that at :—while 
the Confe/ion was not hereby ratified, as a part of our covenant- 
ed uniformity, — but only as containing the ſum and ſubſtance of the 


dsctrine of the reformed churches and while no particular account 


ſtituted ceremonies wreathed about her neck. Church and State thus joined 
hand in hand, in a vindication and defence of their juſt rights and privileges. 
The Parliament not only withdrew all legal encouragment from preceding 
corruptions and impolitions ; but gave poſitive countenance and ſupport un- 
to the Church in carrying on the work of God. And in this reſpect, we 
dear teſtimony to the State as well as the Church reformation of that period. 
Various pieces of attained-to reformation were overlooked and paſſed by, 
without any ſecurity given to the Church in the profeſſion of them, b the 
Revolution -Parliament ; and the Revolution-Church fat down upon this e- 
ſtabliſhment of her rights, without remonſtrating againſt the defects thereof: 
And we bear teſtimony againſt both accordingly. 

* It is here ſaid to be thereafter received ; but without any notice taken of 
its being afterwards revived in the year 1638, after the burial ot it in the pre- 
ceding period. : | 

+ The four preceding acts, with ſome others of a like nature, had been 
previouſly (and more ſuitably) reſcinded by Charl. I. Parl. 2. Sf. 1. AF 6. 
1540. which is a notable evidence of the Revolution-Parliament overlooking 
the Reformation - period between 1633 and 1650. 
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i made of the act of Aſſembly 1647 adopting the ſaid Confe/hor, 
or of the neceſſary limitation and explication with which it was a- 
dopted in that act, or yet of the ratification thereof by the Parli. 
ament 1749—according ta the ſaid act of Aſſembly; while, I ſay, 
no account is made of apy of theſe, but it is mentioned by the 
- Eſtates of Parliament at this time, under a new deſignation as if 
it had never exiſted before that very day, viz. T he Confeſſion now 
read in our prejence, If theſe things are conſidered, the ratiſicati- 
on of the Confeſſion of Faith ſays, nothing at all to the revival of 
a covenanted reformawon, or of any part of it,---In the foreſaid 
Act of Aſſembly 1647 approving the Confeſſion of Faith, and 
which is prefixed to it, and ſo is in every body's hand, — the Aſ- 
ſembly aſſert and declare the intrinſic power of the church for 
holding her own aſſemblies (which is a þ cial branch of our Re- 
deemer's Headſhip in and over his ſpiritual kingdom) - the ſame 
not being clearly expreſſed in the Cenſeſſon itſelf; and the Parli: 
ament 1649 ratify. the Corfeffon accordingly; not merely the Con- 
feſſion itſelf, but the Aſſembly's approbation of it. But the Revo: 
Intion- parliament take no notice of this, more than it had never 
been, — perhaps as having no mind to eſtabliſh the intrinſic power 
ef the church, or to make farourable mention of any of the acts 
of that hated period. If it had not been from an averſion to the 
act 1649 on one or both theſe accounts, it is natural ta ſup- 
poſe they would have revived it. Thus the Confeſſion as received 
dy the Aſſembly 1647 and the Parliament 1649, and adhered un- 
to by Seceders, and as ratified by the Revolution- parliament, ---is 
not altogether the ſame. In the former reſpect, it aſſerts the 
intrinſic power of the church; in the latter, it leaves it ambigu- 
ons and undetermined, In the former reſpect, it is conſidered as 
2 principal part of our covenanted reformation ; in the latter, it 
is conſidered only as the ſum and ſubſtance of the doctrine of the 
reformed churches. r | 
2. Though the Eſtates of Parliament uſe the words —agree- 
able to the word of God, when ſpeaking of the government of the 
Church which they are going to eſtabliſh 3. we are not therefore 
to think that they hereby mean to allow of the divine right of 
Preſbytery. For (1.) as was taken notice of already, Pre/acy is 
nat aboliſhed at contrary to the word of, but only as contrary to 
the inclinations of the people. Now, if Prelacy is not condemned 
as in itſelf contrary to the word of God; it is plain, Preſbytery 
could not be eſtabliſhed as in itſelf agreeable to the word of Gud,-- 
in the proper ſenſe of theſe words, as ſignifying, Hunded in and re- 
guired by the word of God, The plain meaning then of the fore- 


mentioned words is, that whatever form of Church- government 
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molt agreeable to the inclinations of the people, is alſo and for 
that reaſon—agreeable to the word of God; and that as Pref- 
bytery was molt. agreeable to the inclinations of the people in 
Scotland, it was therefore and for that reaſon (abſtracting in- 
tirely from the divine right thereof) moſt agreeable to the word 
of God alſo in Scotland, —as Prelacy was at the ſame time, on 
the ſame ground, reckoned to be in England, So that inſtead 
of an eſtabliſhment of the divine right of Preſbytery, we have a 
plain burial of the divine right of any form of church-government 
whatſoever. (2.) Preſbytery is not eſtabliſhed as a branch of 
the true Proteſtant religion, but as ſomething different from it. 
Accordingly, in the preamble to the forementioned act, we have 
theſe expreſſions, -in the fir on to ſettle the true proteſtant religi- 

briſt's church. Agreeably hereunto, 
in the ſtatutory part of it, —rhey ratify and eftabliſh the Confeſſion 
of Faith (meaning hereby what they call in the preamble—the 
true Proteſtant religion); as alſo, they ratify and confirm the Preſby- 
terian church-government and diſcipline, Thus it is plain, that 
Preſbytery is not eſtabliſhed as a part of the true Proteſtant reli- 
gion,---but as a thing different from it, and no part of it; and 
conſequently not as of divine, but only as of human right. 

3. In this ſettlement of Preſbytery, a pattern is taken from 
the act 1592.---In anſwers by the Aſſeciate Presbytery to Mr Nairn, 
p. 52, it is ſaid, © By the act 1592, according to which Preſ- 
<< bytery was ſettled at the Revolution, the Aſſembly is deprived 
© of power, where the King or his Commiſſoner are preſent, to 
«© nominate and appoint time and place for their next meeting. 
How far this is a juſt conſtruction of the a& 1592, may be freely 
left to the reader, after he has peruſed the following article there- 
of: „And declaris that it fall be lauchful to the kirk and mini- 
«« ſters everie zier at the leaſt, and oftner pro re nata, as occaſion 
and neceſktie ſall require, to hald--Generall Aſſemblies: pro- 
« viding that the King's Majeſtie, or his Cummiſhoners, with 
<< them to be appoynted be his Hieneſſe, be preſent at ilk Gene- 
4 rall Aſſemblie, before the diſſolving thereof, nominate and ap- 
” 3 time and place quhen and quhair the nixt Generall Aſ- 
* ſemblie fall be halden: And in caſe neither his Majeſtie nor 
* his ſaid Commiſſioners beis preſent for the time in that toun 
* quhair the ſaid Generall Aſſemblie beis halden; then and in 
e that caſe, it fall be leſum to the ſaid Generall Aſſemblie, be 
s themſelves, to nominate and appoynt time and place quhair 
the nixt Generall Aſſemblie of the kirk fall be halden, as they 
© have been in uſe to do thir times by-paſt.” The queſtion here 
is not about what ——_— our anceſtors in thoſe days put u- 
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pos this act, but about its obvious ſenſe and meaning. And it is 
as plain as any thing can be, that it Jodges the power of appoint- 
ing time and place of next Aſſembly with the King or his Com- 
nuſfioters, provided any of them be preſent in the Aﬀembly or 
town where the Aſſembly is held; and conſequently, in that cafe 
at leaſt, deprives the Aſſembly of her own intrinſic power for that 


- purpoſe. —Yet this act was the pattern according to which Pref- 


bytery was ſettled at the Revolution. So that when King Wil. 
liam by his Commiſſioner diſſolved the Aſſembly 1692, and ad- 
journed the ſame from time to time till the year 1694; he did 
nothing but what he was by the a& of Set1/ement intitled to do,-- 
however far wrong his doing ſo was in itſelf, | 
But this is not all: In the ſettlement of Preſbytery at this time, 
recourſe is bad to the forementioned act 1592,—in the way of 
plainly. overlooking all the further reformation, with the legal ſe- 
curities given thereunto, from the year 1638 to the year 1640.-- 
Signal advances had been made in reformation- work, in the peri- 
od laſt mentioned, Particularly, the parliament, by act 4th 1640, 
ratified an act of Aſſembly, or daining that Epiſcopal gowernment be 
helden unlaguful in this kirk, being net warranted 6 the word 0 
God; as alſo, the civil places and fower of kirkmen, being incom- 
patible with their ſpiritual function: and further, that in time com> 
ing, General Aſſemblies rightly conſtitute, as the proper and compe- 


tent judge of all matters ectlefraftical, hereafter be kept yearly, and 


eter pro re nata, as occaffon and neceffity ſhall require ; (the neceſ- 
ſity of theſe octafronal Aſemblies being firft remenſtrate to his Majeſty 


| by humble ſupplication;--which was a conſiderable ſtep beyond what 


was attained unto by act 1592. By act 5th that ſame year, they 
ratified an act of Aſſembly, ordaining the ſubſcription of the Nati- 
onal Couenant; as then explained, to abjure the five articles of Perth, 
the government of the kirk b» Biſhops, with the civil places and 
pcauer of kirkmen : And they further ordained the ſame to be pre- 
Jented at the entry of every Parliament, and before they proceed to any 
other act, that the fame be publicly read and ſavorn by the awhole mem- 
bers of Parliament claiming woite therein. By act 5th 1544, they 
ratified the Solemn League and Covenant, with the act of Aſ- 
ſembly authorizing the ſame. - By act 2d 1645, they ratified the 
Directory for Public Worghip, By act 15th 1649, they added to 
the King's Coronation cath, a ſwearing his allowance of che Ma- 
tional Covenant, and of the Solemn League and Covenant; and 
obligation to proſecute the ends thereof in his ſtatign and cal- 
* ling : and that he ſhall for himſelf and his fuccelibrs, conſent 


and agree to acts of Parliament injoining the $plemn League 
and Covenant, and fully eſtabliſhing, Prg/ipterian Cburci go- 
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&-oernment-; — as they are approven by the General Aſſe 
of this kirk, and Parliament of this kingdom, in all his Majeſ- 
« ty's dominions“ By act 16th that ſame year, they ratified 
the act of Aſſembly, approving the Meſminſter Confeſſion, in the 
manner formerly obſerved. By act 26th that ſame year alſo, they 
«*« /latute and ordain, that no perſon that is malignant, and diſaf- 
«« feed to the. pre/ent work of Reformation and Covenants —fſhall 
„ hereafter be—employed in any place of public power and 
* truſt within this kindom.” And, to add no more of the many 
valuable pieces of reformation then attained unto,—by act 39th 
that ſame remarkable year, they brake the yoke of Palronage, as 
a Popiſh cuſtom that hath no warrant in God's word. Here were 


ſeveral eminent pieces of reformation, and valuable ſecurities to 


the Church and government thereof, —and all overlogked in the 
Ad of Settlement 1690. Nor is there any one of them revived to 
this very day, For 

4. That he infamous act Reſciſſory, whereby all the as and 
deeds of the foreſaid covenanting period were declared null and woid, 
7s never repealed, — is no leſs true than mournful. It is an un- 
doubted fact, that none of the acts or deeds of that period are 
known in law, but by the 2% Kin, in its aboliſhing of them; 
and there is not the leaſt mention made of the a R:/cifjory in any 
act at or ſince the Revolution. Accordingly, though the index or 
abridgement of the atts of Parliament from the year 1424 to the 
Union in the year 1707, by Sir James Stexyart the King's. advo- 
cate, (a book of common uſe among lawyers, and printed 
with a privilege by the Lords of Privy Council ;) though, I ſay, 
it condeſcends upon the ſeveral laws both before and after the 
ſoreſaid covenanting period,— as to what, they import and when 
they were made, with the ſeveral reſcindings and revivings which 
any of them had at any time undergone :. yet both the Parliaments 
and laws of that period, which came to be annulled at the Reſto- 
ration, —are there paſſed in ſilence as if they had never been; 
further than that the a&s Reſc;/jery, overthrowing theſe Parlia- 
ments and laws with the whole work of Reformation in that pe- 
riod, —are there laid down in the ſame way as any other Vn 
ing laws, without any inſinuation of their having been any man- 
ner of way reſcinded at the Revolution. Theſe are indiſputable 
facts. | : 
5. No argument can be drawn from the general Re/erfory clauye 
in the act of Settlement above-meptioned, for the revival thereby 
of the acts and deeds of the covenanting period. Whatever acts 


or deeds may be ſuppoſed to be affected by it, it is not te be ſup- 
poſed that any of theſe can be affected by it. Becauſe while the 


Parli- 
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Parliaments themſelves lay buried by the act Reſciſſory, their acts 


were utterly incapable of ratification. But as was hinted already, 
none of thoſe Parliaments are known in law, otherwiſe than by the 
a# Reſciſſory.— conſigning them and all their acts and proceedings 
to everlaſting oblivion. It is contrary to all reaſon to imagine 
they could be revived, while the act Reſciſſory ſtood; and it is 
equally abfurd to fancy that a fair general can amount unto a re- 
ſcinding of it.— The truth is, the Reſciſſory clauſe in the act of 
Settlement can amount unto no more, with reſpect to any laws 
whatſoever,— than a general reviving and ratifying of ſuch of 
them as ſhould be found agreeable, and reſcinding of ſuch of them 
as ſhould be found diſagreeable, unto the particular ſettlement 
which was otherwiſe made by the act of Settlement itſelf; and fo 
could have no import of reviving the acts and deeds of the cove- 


nanting period. 1 
Further, inſtead of finding a revival of a covenanted Reforma» 
tion in the ſaid act of Settlement, it is eafy to find a burial of the 
whole laws and deeds of the covenanting period in it. It finds 
and leaves our Solemn Covenants, with all rhat was done in that 
period in purſuance of the ends of them, abrogated, dead and bu- 
ried, It paſſes them over, as if they had never been. While in- 
ſtead of reviving the act 1649 receiving the Confeſhon of Faith, 
It ratifies it anew, as if it had never been legally eſtabliſhed: before, 
---and in a way too, of abſtracting intirely from the bygone re- 
forming confideration thereof, as a covenanted point of uniformi- 
ty in the three kingdoms,---according to what was already taken 
notice of: And while inſtead of reviving the act 1649 aboliſhing 
patronages, it reſerves the ſame to further conſideration. One 
thing is quite plain, if the general clauſe reſciſſory in the act of Set- 
tlement could have been conſtructed as reſcinding the infamous act 
Reſciſſory 1662; there was no neceſſity for ratifying the Confeſ- 
ſion or aboliſhing patronages; on the act Reſciſſory being abro- 
gated, the former acts ratifying the Confeſſion and aboliſhing pa- 
tronages revived of courſe. We ſhall find further evidence of the 
burial of a covenanted Reformation in this act, in a little. 5 
| 6. No- 


+ Nay, and when they came afterwards to aboliſh patronages, it was not 
in the way of reviving the act 1649 ; that act lies ſtill buried among the 
other rubbiſh of Zion's walls: But in the way of paſſing a new act, as if ſuch 
a thing had never been done before; which. is a farther evidence of the re- 
volution-Parliament overlooking the covenanting period between 1638 and 
x650.—The right of preſentation. was in a few years, afterwards reſtored to 
Patrons. That the Chriſtian people have no title to chuſe their own paſtors, 
but that it belongs to patrons to preſent whom they pleaſe, is as much a pert 
of the true religian 1 by the laws of Scotland therefore, as tho“ 
patronages had never been. aboliſhed, | 
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6. No argument can be drawn from the reſcinding of ſome: 
laws, which bound the ſubjects upon ſevere penalties to abjure a 
covenanted Reformation,---to a revival thereby of thoſe laws 
whereby a covenanted Reformation was warranted and authoriſed. 
It is acknowledged, the Revolution-Parliament did the former, 
partly in the act of Settlement, and partly in other acts. But this 
amounted unto no more than a freeing of the ſubjects from tyra- 
ny and butchery, on account of their owning our Solemn Cove- 
nants ; and from being obliged formally to condemn, renounce 
and abjure them,---as the indiſpenſable condition of enjoying the 
protection of government: It was at moſt a reſcuing of them from 
the yoke of ſlavery, which had been bound on their necks in the 
perſecuting times. Here was a vindication of human nature, from 
the injuſtice and indignities which had been offered to it, T- but no 
vindication of our Solemn Covenants from the indignities which 
had been offered to them. The truth is, there were various 
laws of this ſort, which came of courſe to be abrogated, accord- 
ing to the new ſettlement in both Church and State; and were 
abrogated accordingly, to the great advantage of civil and religi- 
ous liberty.---That ſuch was the whole amount of the matter, is 
abundantly evident from this, that none of the laws razing a co- 
venanted Reformation are abrogated, and ſo none of the laws in 
\ favour of a covenanted Reformation are revived,---though ſome 

of the laws making it puniſhable to own it to be lawful, are abro- 
gated : Now, it is eaſy to ſee, that there is a wide difference be- 
tween the making of a thing ceafe to be penal, and the allowing of 
it to be lawful and bounden duty. Thus when thę act of Settle- _ 
ment (of which we have given an abſtract) comes forward to 4 
particular reſcinding of ſome Jaws in the perſecuting reign of 
Charles II, it intirely overleaps all the laws of the firſt Seſſion of 
his firſt Parliament; though theſe were the laws whereby a co- 
venanted Reformation was razed to the ground; and containing 
among others, the infamous act Reſciſſory. And as it begins with 
reſcinding the firſt act of the ſecond Seſſion of that Parliament; 
fo it again overleaps the very next, or the ſecond act of that Seſ- 
fion : though this was that infamous act, whereby the famous 
. Aſſembly which met at Glaſgow in the year 1638, was declared 
to be an unlawful and ſeditious meeting; and whereby all that 
was done between the faid year and the year 1651 in proſecution 
of a covenanted Reformation, was declared rebellious and trea- 
fonable ; and whereby the National Covenant as explained and 
{worn in the year 1638, together with the Solemn League and 
Covenant, were declared to be unlawful oaths, and not binding on 
the lands; nay, and whereby it is declared to be a f 
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and ſeditious poſition to ſay, That it is lawful for ſubjecis ta en- 
ter into Leagues and Covenants for Reformation. Mr Wodrow 
in his hiſtory, (Vol. I. p. 118, 119.) ſays, © This declaration 
<* runs ſo flatly- in the face of Scripture, reaſon, and the approven 
practice of many, that it is a ſhame and reproach that it {tands 
in the body of our Scots laws; and caſts a ſlur upon our excel- 
** lent reformation from Popery, which upon the matter is here 
declared to have been ſeditious and treaſonable.” ?“ 

This whole matter is briefly ſummed up in the introduction to 
the Synod's procedings in 174) and 1748. p. 25, 26. That 
** the aboliſhing of Prelacy was upon conſideration of its being a 
great and inſupportable grievance to this nation (which even a 
good thing can be to an ill or prejudiced nation); and contrary 
* 19 the inclinations of the generality of the people ever ſince the Re- 
formation, (which was a reaſan wholly political); they Having 
* reformed from Popery by Prejbyters, (which was a ground mere- 
« ly. occaſional) : And the State-a did thus aboliſh ; Prelacy, 
according to the people's claim of right; without acknowledging 
* any old, or calling for any new church-a4/, which had or might 
have condemned it according to Chriſt's claim of right in the 
« matter, That the ſettlement of Prefycery was in purſuance of 
« the ad? aboliſhing Pre/acy according to the claim of right; in 
the cloſe of which act there had been a reſolution declared to 
.« ſettle by Jaw that Church. gewerument in this kingdom which ts 
* moſi agreeable to the inclinations of the people: And this ſettle- 
« ment of Preſbytery was in a way of reviving the former ſettle- 
ment therepf 1592; without conſidering that revival of the 
&« ſaid act 1592, with the further reformation concerning it, or 
& any further legal ſecurities to this church, —which had after- 
« wards taken place in the late covenanting period. That in the 
« above ſettlement of Preſbytery, ſome o as were reſcinded, 
« which had already been (and more ſuitably) reſcinded in the 
c ſaid covenanting period, without any conſideration of their 
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„ having been ſo: And the part of the act 1592 relating to 


« Patrenages, was reſerved for after conſideration ; without re- 
« gard to its having been alr-ady made void by the Parliament 
« 1649. That whatever be ſaid in ſome Revolution- acts, about 
« reviving any former laws; yet they have never a word about 
&« reviving any former Parliaments betwixt 1640 and 1650, which 
* had become annulled, —though it was not till the revival of 
« thele former Parliaments, that any thing they had done could 
come to be legally underitood as belonging to the category of 
& former laws. That ee acts of the firſt ſeſſion of Parliament 
& at the Reſtoration, with the ſecond act of the ſecond ſeſſion 
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& thereof, whereby the late covenanted Reformation had been 
* awfully overthrown, were not conde/cended upon or culled out 
« by any reſciſſi, acts or clauſes at the Revolution; though ſome 
« other acts of that Reſtoration-Parliament were ſo. That tho” 
“ ſome 2yranica! and b/oody act of the late reigns, which did 
“ properly lock forward, ſtriking directly againſt the Hie WhO 
& ſhould own or not renounce the Covenants, - were reſcinded 
eat the Revolution: Yet there had been ſome other wicked acts 
before theſe, which did properly look backward, ſtriking di- 
e realy againſt the Covenants themſelves as they had been ſo- 
* lemnly entered into and proſecuted under the foregoing period; 
* diſcharging any renovat:on of them without his Maje/ty's war- 
c rant, and afterwards declaring them in 7hemſelves unlawful 
« oaths, and pretending to diſſolve the 96/igation thereof, —as alſo; 
« declaring againſt that former covenanting work, as if it had been 
« ſeditious, rebellious and !reaſonable; which acts were not conde- 
& ſcended upon or culled out by any reſciſſory acts or clauſes at 
© the Revolution. And, in a word, that in any acts at the Re- 
© volution there was no mention made of the late reformation- 
« work, or of our Solemn Covenants, more than fuch thing has 
« never been.” | 


And ſo there is melancholly ground for acknowledging as 


follows: And thus that great work, which the Lord 


« wrought with an outſtretched arm in the days of 
& our fathers, lies ſtill buried under the grave- 
« ſtone of ſeveral Parliamentary acts and deeds ; 
& which is an iniquity that teſtifies againſt us to 
„this very day.“ It is no otherwiſe known in law, chan 
as abrogated, dead and buried. | 

It is added in the cloſe of this paragraph, Likewiſe b Y 
© the ſame Parliament, in the year 1690“, inſtead 
© of our Covenant-allegiance, which was judged a 
& proper badge of loyalty in our reforming peri- 
& ods, a general oath of allegiance to the Sovereign 
© was impoſed.“ -The ſinfulneſs of the ar of allegiance is 


* The oath of atlegiance was firſt framed and impoſed upon all in public 
truſt in the year 1689, viz. by the 24 act of the 1it ſeſſion of the Revolu- 
tion. Parjjament. But it was impoſed upon various others by various other 
afts in the year 2690. By act 4th this year, the Patliament declare, That 
Wit is the daty ot all the ſabjefts to take the oath of allegiance, if called 
* thereto.” So that it was rather more eminently impoſed in the year 2690, 
than the year 168g, | 
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here acknowledged, —on account of the generality of it, as well 
as on account of being impoſed in place of the oath of our Cove- 
nants. | | 

It is acknowledged to be ſinful, as being only a general oath of 
allegiance. The generality of it will appear from a copy of it, 
which I have ſubjoined at the foot F. Now, as the Aſociate Synod 
obſerve, in their declaration concerning the clauſe of civil allegiance 
in ſome Burgeſi-oaths, paſſed at Edinburgh, Auguſt 6, 1747.— 
* A general allegiance muſt neceſſarily be underſtood as deriving 
<« all its limitations + immediately from the ſtanding conſtitutions 
* and laws of the land, — and therefore containing a general ap- 
«« probation of theſe conſtitutions and laws.” It is plain, it muſt 
either do ſo, or be abſolutely unlimited, —Under a very ſimple 
appearance, it is in reality of a very complex nature. Inſtead 
of being duly qualified, ſo as the ſwearer may clearly underſtand 
the meaning of what he ſwears, the import thereof 1s left to be 
fetcht from the laws preſently in being, declarative of the ſub- 
ject's duty to. his Sovereign, Fidelity and true allegiance in the 
_ oath, are what the laws declare to be ſo. It is a moſt vain fancy 
to imagine, that they comprehend no more than what the ſwearer 
himſelf judges to be right ; becauſe even after he has taken the 
eath in this light, no aſſurance at all is thereby given to the Ma- 
giſtrate, the impoſer of the oath, and for whoſe behoof it is taken, 
—and ſo. the end thereof is fruſtrated, Heb. vi. 16. But the 
ſtate of matters neither at nor ſince the Revolution was ever ſuch, 
that one might warrantably ſwear an oath which derived all its 
limitations from the laws of the land, and which gezerally homo- 
logated the ſettlement of matters between King and ſubject. 

Again, the ſinfulneſs of the oath of allegiance is acknowledged, 
as being impoſed in place of the oath of our Covenants. That it 
was ſo, will appear, if it is conſidered, —That the claim of right 


provides that no preceding oaths whatfoevcr ſhall ever be requir- 
ed 


+ © T A. B. do ſincerely promiſe and ſwear, that Iwill be faithful, and 
* hear true allegiance to their Majeſties King William and Queen Mary. So 
* help me God.” 

t The author of the Apological Relation (p. 119.) tells us, © All divines 
* and caſuilts do grant, that an oath muſt be taken in his ſenſe and mean - 
ing in whoſe favours and for whoſe ſake and ſafety it is conceived and who 
e tendereth it: And therefore it is not only lawful but neceſſary, to inquire 
*« what ſenſe the acts and actings of the Parliament do put upon it.“ Qga- 
cungue arte verborum quis juret, Deus tamen, qui conſcientiæ teſlis eſt, ita hoc in- 
tec lgit, ſicut ille cui juratur, intelligit. Iſid. De jura. von. By whatever de- 
«*< ceit of words one may ſwear, yet God, who is witneſs of the conſeience, fo 
 %6 reckons of it as he to whom the oath is ſworn vaderſtands it. 


* 
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ed by law; and conſequently provides that the oath of our Co- 
venants ſhall never be required by law: for the laſt article of it 
is, „That the oath—of allegiance, a/ready mentioned, be taken 


by all Proteſtants, of whom the oath of allegiance, formerly in 


« force, and any other oaths and declarations might be required 
„ by law, inſtead of them; and that the ſaid oath of allegiance, 
% and other oaths and declarations may be abrogated :”—And 
that the act of Parliament, which impoſed the oath of allegiance, 
bears an expreſs reference to the ſaid claim of right, l and according- 
ly © reſcinds all preceding laws and acts of Parliament, in fo far 
as they impoſe any other oaths of allegiance, ſupremacy, de- 
„ clarations and teſts, excepting the oath de fidelr.” —*Tis true, 
it may be alledged, that nothing is meant by the oaths mention- 
ed in the above act of Parliament and claim of right, but the fin- 
ful oaths in the preceding period which were (till in force till they 
were now abrogated. But the A/ociate Pretbytery,” (as Mr Wilſon 
obſerves in his Defence, p. 319.) did foreſee this objection, and 
therefore they explain themſelves thus: Let the terms in which 
* the act of Parliament is conceived, appear plainly to exclude 
« the oath of the Covenant, which contained a very ſolemn teſt 
* of allegiance to the Sovereign; eſpecially when it is conſider- 
« ed, that the above-mentioned a4 Keſciſſory was not repealed.” 
They injoined the oath of allegiance ; at the ſame time, they did 


not repeal the act Reſciſſory, or revive the oath of our Covenants. 


Thus the ſtrength of the Preſbytery's reaſoning lies not abſtract- 
ly in the generality of expreſſion uſed in the foreſaid act of Parlia- 
ment or claim of right. but in comparing the foreſaid clauſes in 
both, with the continued burial of the oath of our Covenants. 
Further, our Covenant-allegiance was judged a proper badge 
of loyalty in our reforming periods. Perſons were accounted of 
as hearty friends to the welfare of Church and State, while they 
were hearty friends to our Solemn Covenants, And indeed the 
friends of the one could nut but be the friends of the other : While 
our Covenants contained not only an oath of adherence”. to the 
truths of God; bur alſo an oath of allegiance to the King, 
in reality comprehending, though not particularly expreſſing, all 


the duties that ſubjects owe to their Sovereigns . Without con- 
| | founding 


+ In the Solemn League, our reformers ſwore, to endeavour, with their e- 
Rates and lives, to prejerve and defend the King's Majeſty's perſan and author'ty, 
in the preſervation and defence of. the true religion, and liberties of the kingdom. 
Not as it pony meant, that no allegiance, fidelity or obedience was due, or to 
be given, to him,—but when, and in ſo far as, he did actually own, and con- 


tribute his utmoſt for the promoting and eſtabliſhing of religion and wo H 
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Founding Church and State, or blending the civil and eceleſiaſti- 
ral juriſdictions together. —it was found neceſſary for the ſecuri- 
ty of a covenanted Reformation againſt the inroads of Popery and 
Prelacy, nay, and even of the civil liberties of the ſubject againſt 
the encroachments of arbitrary power, that thoſe only who 
were the hearty friends of the Reformation, ſhould be employed 
in places of power and truſt. Far from thinking that religious 
qualifications were eſſentially neceſſary to intitle to a place in the 
Government they only judged that the proved friends of the 
Reformation were the only perſons with whom they could with 
ſafety entruſt their civil and religious liberties. Whatever may 
be ſaid of the impropriety or unfairneſs of a parallel management 
in every ſtate of matters; it is certain our anceſtors were not miſ- 
taken in their prudentials, or unneceſſarily upon their guard in 
their circumſtances ; while the friends of true religion and the 
patrons of liberty were almoſt all on the one fide; and the friends 
of Popery and Prelacy and the abettors of arbitrary power were 
almoſt all on the other ſide; as came to be wofully demonſtrated 
at the Reſtoration.— But all this precaution for the revival, pre- 
ſervation and ſecurity of the antient Covenanted Reformation, 
was laid aſide at the Revolution; and no other qualiſication re- 
quired of thoſe who ſhould be admitted to places of power and 
truſt, but their ſwearing the allegiance. Nay, as is obſerved in 
the Teſſimony, The draught of an act for excluding ſuch as had 
«. a ſhare in the oppreſſions of the former period, from places of 
« public truſt, was laid aſide, after it was twice read in Parlia- 
* ment: Hence ſuch were admitted into places of public truſt and 
« power, as were both in principle and practice oppoſite to a co- 
« venanted Reformation.“ 

The next paragraph relates to the ſad defects of the Revolution- 
Church; while they neither expreſsly condemned the manifold 


ſteps of apoſtaſy in the preceding period, nor remonſtrated againſt 
the 


berties of the people. But their plain and obvious meaning was, that as all 
powers arc ſubordinate unto God the great King over all; fo all all-giance, 
fidelity or obedience is to be promiſe and given to them, —with a reſerve of 
the allegiance, fidelity and obedience due to God the Higheſt of all: And that 
man's intereſt is not to be preterred to God's, but always acknowledged in 
ſubordination thereunto. Sce Firs Popul: YVindicatum, p. 246. And thus, ** as 
their Main aim was to act in the preſervation and defence of the true ei- 
* en and liberties of the kingdoms ; to they were reſolved to preſerve and de- 
* fend the King's perfor. and authority as tar as the cauſe of his pen and au- 
„ tbrity could eonſiſt with and be ſubordinate to that main aim.” Appendix 
to the Synod's proceedings in April 1747. And thus our covenant =ajlegiance 
was a complete, though a duly qualified allegiance; and conſequently an ar- 


gument can be drawn from it, againſt all allegiauce which is not fo qualified. 
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- the above defective ſettlement of religion by the Eſtates of Parli- 


ament, But as this is ſo plain in itſelf, and ſo fully explained in 
the inen (which all who join in the bond, are previouſly ac- 
quainted with); eſpecially as any objections which have been 
made unto it, are altogether frivolous t, —as amounting unto no 
proper oppoſition to what is here ſaid : we ſhall ſatisfy ourſelyes 
with laying before the reader the following quotations in ſupport 
of it. — Mr Ralph Erſkine, in a ſermon on Hof. xiii. 9. ſays, — 
How many ways—hath Scotland been deſtroying itſelf ? —Par- 
« ticularly, by breaking our National Covenant with God: We 
& gave our hands ſolemnly to God, and then departed from him; 


and gave our hands to the men of the world, by pablic reſoluti- 
40 ons, 


+ It is lamented in the paragraph here referred to, that the General Aſſem- 
bly 1690 did not aſſert the divine right of Preſbytery, nor the intrinſic power of 
the Church, with reſpect to the calling of her national Aſſemblies. But this 
is cavilled at in the Burgher overture, as a prodigious inadyertercy, and a great 
injury done to that Aſſembly. And the, mighty reaſon which is given for 
this, is, that there are paſſing hints in the acts of that Aſſembly of their be- 
lief of the divine right of Preſbytery and the intrinſic power of the- Church. 
But the authors of that everture ſhould have remembered, that this cavil had 
been long apo ſufficiently obviated by Mr Ebenezer Erſkine in his Reafons of 
Appeal to the Aſſembly 1733, p. 42. I do not deny, ſays he, but the Head- 
* thip of Chriſt is aſſerted in our Confeſſion of Faith, and ex paſſant“ (or by 
the bye) in ſome other acts of Aſſembly ; but theſe I humbly conceive were 
not acts a propos” (or, to the purpoſe), ** and did not anſwer the deſign 
in oppoſition to the open indignities and affronts done to the ſovereignty 
© of the Son of God over his Church in theſe times, when the Crown was ſa- 
* crilegiouſly taken off his head, and ſet upon the head of a perſecuting a- 
© poſtate. The Parliament of England and Scotland, at the reſtoration of 
King Charles, judged it neceſſary to aſſert his right and prerogative, in op- 
* poſition to the uſurpation of Ole r Cromwell, by particular and expreſs 
& acts: And, had not our Aſſemblies much more reaſon to aſſert the prero- 
4% gative and Headſhip of our dear Redeemer, in oppolition to the ſaerilegious 
„ uſurpations of King Charles, who by acts of Parliament had been declared 
* ſupreme head, not only of all civil cauſes, but ecclelialtic, and thereupon 


the oath of Supremacy impoſed and taken?“ — We need only further ob- 


ſerve here, that as whatever is ſaid in this paragraph, is affirmed only of the 
Aſſembly 1690; and indeed nothing is here aſſerted not to have been done by 
that Aſſembly, but what was peculiarly incumbent upon them to have done: 
So any thing brought from Acts of ſubſcquent Aſſembles, to invalidate the 
truth of what is here declared concerning it, —can be nothing at all to the 


purpoſe. However, the acknowledgment af fins had been equally true, —tho? 


what is ſaid of the Revolution-Aſſembly, had been extended to all and cach 


of the Aſſemblics ſince that time: While there are no acts of the latter, more 
than of the former, —expreſsly and of purpoſe aſſerting the prerogatives of 
Chriſt, in oppoſition to the encroachments which had been made upon them 
in the perſecuting times; and, as Mr Erſkine juſtly argues, tranſient and pats 
ling hints were nowiſe adequate for vindicating the Royalties of our Re- 


dec mer from the indignitics which had been done to them. 
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te og, to join with them: Yea; we diſhonoured him by=—atceffs 
&* ting in0»/gences founded upon that wicked /upremacy aſſumed 
* over the houſe of God; — by neglecting at the merciful Re- 
« yolution, the faireſt opportunity of reviving a Cwenanted Refor- 
e mation, and rebuilding his houſe upon a igt foundation.” And 
Mr MWilſon in his Defence, p. 316, ſays, We have juſt ground to 
fear, that if the Lord ſhall enter into judgment with us, on 
* account of the miſimprovement of the deliverance in the year 
* 1688, — and ſor our manifold defections and backſlidings from 


* him fince that time; a furnace ſeven times hotter than the for- 


mer may yet be ſet up in Scotland, Amos iv. 12. f“ | 
; ; R Thus 


+ How awful then muſt the courſe of the ſeparating brethren be? Inſtead 
of a ſtedfaſt adherence to a teſtimony for a Covenanted Reformation, and a- 
—— the defections of both Church and State thereftom, according to the 
folemn engagement they had come under for that purpoſe; they engaged in 
the defence of a ſwearing among Seceders, of an oath manifeſtly inconſiſtent 
witli that Teſtimony, and the oath of the bond which they had ſworn for the 
maintenance thereof. That this is no exaggeration of the matter, but the 
genuine import of their defence of the religious clauſe of ſome Burgeſs-oaths, 
—is abundantly manifeſt, they themſelves being judges : For though at firſt 
they pleaded the conſiſtency of the Burgeſs- oath with the oath of the bond 
for renewing out Covenants, - they were ſoon obliged to give up with that 
plea; and yet, inſtead of abandoning the defence of what they ſaw they could 
not maintain conſiſtently with the Teſtimony or Bond, they pretended to 
find manifold falſhoods in them, (particularly on the head of the Revolution- 
ſettlement,)—and have never taken a ſtep forward in them to this day.—- 
Nay, at the breach of Synod, they voted and pretended to give a judicial al- 
Jowance to the ſwearing of the Burgeſs-oath, —even while they left it ſtand- 
ing condemned by the Synod, as manifeſtly inconſiſtent with the Teſtimony 
and Bond.—And they perſiſted in this courſe of defettion, notwithſtanding 
ſeveral means of God's appointment which had been uſed for reclaiming 
them. So that if their offence amounted to any thing at all, it amounted to 
an obſtinate perſiſting in breach of Covenant with the Moſt High God; and 
in deſtroying what they had built, as to the whole frame of the Seceſſion- teſ- 
timony and intereſt. | | 

It is not therefore to be wondeted at, that the A/ſociate Synod found themſelves 
at length ſhut up to the laſt mean for their recovery, even a cutting them off 
from the body. The greater excommunication has indeed been made the mat- 
ter of an hideous outcry againit the Synod, and the Lord's work amon 
their hands. —But it ought to be conſidered, that if they were cenſurable — 
all; and no body can doubt of this who pays a due regard to the Teſtimony: 


they were undoubtedly cenſurable with the greater excommunication; while 


they contumaciouſly perſiſted in a courſe, which was manifeſtly of a waſting 
and deſtroying nature to the whole body : for the divine rule leaves no room 
in ſuch a caſe, for ſtopping ſhort of the laſt remedy for the preſervation of 
the body and the recovery of offenders, Matt. xviii. 15, 16, 17.—It is alſo to 
be obſerved, that this higheſt cenſure of the Church is ſo far from being of a 
deſtructive or ruining nature, that it is of a medicinal and healing nature; 
For the deſtratlion of the fieji, that the ſpirit may be ſaved in the day of the Lord 
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Thus as our Covenanted Reformation was buried at the Res 
ſtoration; ſo it was left buried at the Revolution. But a ſtone 
was rolled to the door of the ſepulchre, the ſtone ſealed, and a 
watch ſet, by the incorporating Union with England, Tbere- 
fore we acknowledge as follows: Our iniquities and 
„ backflidings have increaſed more and more: Par- 
„ ticularly when, by the treaty of Union with Eng- 
land, in the yer 1707, we were incorporated 
© with our neighbours in England upon terms op- 
& poſite unto, and inconſiſtent with our Covenant- 
„ Union with them; in regard the maintenance 
of the hierarchy and ceremonies of the Church 
of England is made, by faid treaty, a fundamen- 
& tal and effential article of the Union of the two 
„% kingdoms,” _ 1 

As the Afeciate Synod expreſs themſelves in a Solemn Warning 
emitted by them in the year 1958,—* No ſinfulneſs is pretended 
* to lie in that matter, under any civil conſideration thereof. 
0 An union of theſe kingdoms, in itſelf, is, no doubt, a bleſſing 
* to them both : Particularly as it might be improved to the 
great advantage of religion and reformation, And our Fa- 
© thers, in reforming times, would have rejoiced at the proſpect 
* of an incorporating union ſo improved. But, in the preſent 
* caſe, we have been incorporated upon terms inconfiſtent with 
and oppoſite to the covenant union which was formerly attain- 


* ed. The maintenance of the hierarchy and ceremonies, with 
| * other 


Jeſus : Tt is even an office of love and charity, when the obſtinacy of the 
caſe requires it. So that the caſe before the Synod really was, Whether, ſee- 
ing all preceding means had proved ineſſcctual, this laſt office of love and 
charity ſhould not alſo be performed towards them? And they did not pro- 
ceed to this, till about three years contending with them in Synod, and about 
other three years after the breach of Synod.— Moreover, it is to be conſidered 
that it cannot be ſuppoſed to affect any of thoſe offices or duties which do not 
flow from Church-memberſhip, or which are not incumbent upon perſons 
preciſely in the character of Church-members. Far leſs can it be imagined 
to ſay any thing in reference to the internal ſtate of the excommunicated; 
while it is by no means the prerogative of the viſible Church to judge of per- 
ſons as belonging to the inviſible body of Chriſt, or as not belonging to it, 
The utmoſt effect of excommunication is exc}uſion from the viſible Church, 


and the privileges thereof. Nay, it does not even deſtroy brotherhood, bur 


only ſuperſedes all preſent exerciſe of the offices thereof. See 2 Theſſ. iii. 24, 
15. And the more eminent that any are in the character of brethren, the 
more eſpecially they are proper objects of that cenſure, when they come to 
perſiſt obſtinately in a ſcandalous courſe, 
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ve other corruptions of the Engliſs Church, is made a fundamen- 
ce tal article of that union; and a ſolemn conſent has been given 
* thereto, on the part of Scotland.” 

For, in the Solemn League and Covenant, Scotland has ſworn to 
endeavour, in their ſeveral placings and callings,—the reformation of 
religion in the kingdoms of England and Ireland, in Doctrine, Worſhip, 
Diſcipline and Government, according to the word of God, and the 
example of the beft reformed churches ; and to endeavour to bring the 
churches of God in the three kingdoms to the neareſt conjunction and 
uniformity in religion, confeſſion of faith, form of church government, 
Directory for worſhip and catechifing ; and in like manner to endea- 
evorr the . of Popery, Prelacy, Superſtition. &c. Hereby 
an obligation lies upon Scotland, to the lateſt poſterity, —to lay 

out themſelves, in their reſpective ſpheres, for the reformation of 

England, — particularly from the Antichriſtian hierarchy and ſu- 

perſtitious worſkip which obtain in it, - according to the oppor- 
tunities of providence for that purpoſe: Not indeed by compel- 
ling them to receive their reformation, but by contributing their 
endeavours for enabling them to reform themſelves. Scotland 
has come under the moſt ſolemn engagements to God, and to 
England, to do ſo, | x | 
But, by the articles of the union, the E/ates of Parliament 
have ſolemnly declared, that from henceforth no account ſhall be 
made of theſe engagements ; nay, and have even plighted the pu- 
blic faith to England, that thoſe very corruptions, the extirpati- 
on whereof they were bound by the oath of God to have en- 
deavoured, particularly on occaſion of a treaty of union, —ſhould 
(for them) remain in full force and vigour to all generations, — 
Thus in their act for a treaty of Union with England, they ex- 
preſsly provide, That the Commiſſioners for the treaty ſhould not treat 
of or concerning any alteration of the worſhip, diſcipline and govern- 
ment of the church of that kingdom, as now by law eftabliſhed : So 
that all conſultation upon the ſubject of the Union, is built upon 
a reſolution never to pay any manner of regard to our co 
venant- engagements. And in their AZ for ſecuring the Protc- 
ftant religion and Preſbyterian Church-government, which the 
act ratifying and approving the treaty of union-—< declares to 
«< be a fundamental and effential condition of the faid treaty of 
© union, in all time coming,” —after ratifying the confeſſion of 
faith and Preſbyterian church-government, agreeably to the 
act of ſettlement 1690; there is the following concluding 
clauſe, — © Declaring nevertheleſs, That the Parliament of 

« England may provide for the ſecurity of the church of England, 

nas they think expedient, to take place within the bounds of 


© the ſaid kingdom of £EYs/and'; and not derogating from the ſe- 


« curity 


— ,,, 


„ Nee 
cutity above provided for eſtabliſhing of the church of $ TR" 
% within the bounds of this kingdom.” 

Accordingly, the Parliament of England, by an aR, in conſer 
quence hereof, and before concluding the treaty of union with 
Scotland, intitle, An AR for ſecuring the church of England, as by 
law eftabl:fbed,—do, in a way of reviving former laws, ena&; 
© That the uniformity of public prayers and adminiſtration of 
«© Sacraments, and other rites and ceremonies, with the form of 
© making, ordaining and confecrating Biſhops, Prieſts and Dea- 
* cons, in the church of England, and all and ſingular acts of 
* Parliament now in force, for the eſtabliſhment and preſervation 
Hof the church of Eagland, and the Doctrine, Worſhip, Dit 
« cipline and Government thereof, ſhall remain and be in full 


force for ever.” And an act of the Parliament of England, in- 


titled, An Ad for an union of the two kingdoms of England and 
Scotland, containing the ſaid act in it, as well as the other ar- 
ticles of union, being tranſmitted to the Parliament of Scatland; 
the ſame was ordered to be recorded, and accordingly is record- 
ed as an article of the union of the two kingdoms, by the Parlia- 


ment of Scotland. In a word, the foreſaid laws and acts of both 


kingdoms contain a general clauſe, declaring the laws and ſtatutes, 
in either kingdom reſpectively, fo far as they are contrary to, or 
inconfiſtent with, the ſaid united ſettlement and conſtitution, to 
ceaſe and become void for ever. 


« And thus, with our own Conſent, the Anti- 
« chriſtian hierarchy, and a ſuperſtitious Worſhip 
« in England, have all the ſecurity that human 
* laws can give them ; whereby this whole nation 
„ hath again, not only openly given up with their 
* ſolemn Covenant-engagements to the Lord, but 
* alſo involved themſelves in the guilt of conſent- 
ing to, and thereby approving of the Antichriſti- 
** an hierarchy and a ſuperſtitious Worthip 1 in Eng- 
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It has been alledged by ſome, though very groundleſsly, that 
the Revolution-Parliament vindicated our ſolemn Covenants from 
the indignities done to them in the perſecuting times. But 
though this were granted, it is certain the Union-Parhament de- 
clared them buried to all intents and purpoſes. ' And the true 
religion is now no otherwiſe authoriſed by the Revolution- Set- 
tlement, than according to the Union-Settlement. 

The whole Jacobitiſb party in Scotland were moſt violent ene» 
mies to the union,—as ſettling the ſucceſſion to the Crown in the 

illuſtrious 
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illuſtrious family of Hanover, and ſo as ſetting afide a Popiſh Pre, 
tender, But Seceders have all manner of ſatisfaction with it in 
this reſpect, and reckon it matter of great thankſgiving to God; 
however, they object to it as ſettling the ſucceſſion in ſuch 2 
manner as to involve the land in Covenant-violation,—and in this 
reſpect reckon it matter of deep humiliation before the Lord. 
Accordingly, we acknowledge, That,. — immediately after 
the foreſaid incorporating union, our land was 
* made to groan under the load of unneceſſary 
& ſwearing, in the manifold repetition of oaths; 
£ and the nation was burdened with unlawful oaths; 
& ſuch as, the oath of abjuration, impoſed upon all 
* in civil and military truſt, and afterwards upon 
te the Miniſters of the church of Scotland; - which 
„ oath we acknowledge as one of our national fins 
£ and ſteps of defection, in fo far as the united con- 
« ſtitution, oppoſite unto our covenant-union, is 


& thereby homologated and approven.”” 

It is needleſs to manifeſt the ſinfulneſs of a frequent repetition 
of the ſame oaths, to perſons of any conſcience, The only thing 
here therefore which remains to be ſpoken unto, is the oath e 

- abjuration T. And the ſinfulneſs thereof is here n in 
8 reſped 


+ By different acts of the Parliament of England, particularly thoſe ſpeci- 
fied in the oath of Abjuration hereafter inſerted, it is expreſsly provided, — 
that whoſoever ſhall hereafter come to the poſſeſſion of the Crown of Eng- 
land, ſhall join in communion with the Church of England, and ſwear tv 
defend her as by law eſtal-liſhed. By the ſecond article of the union, theſe 
acts are made the rule of Succeſſion to the Crown of Great Britain. Ard 

the Parliaments of both Scotland and England, in their acts ſeverally ſecur- 
ing their religion, enacted. that the Sovereign of Great Britain ſhould in al! 
time coming fwear to protect and maintain their reſpective churches as by 
law eſfablifhed-: And both theſe acts were agreed unto by them, as eſſential 
terms and conditions of the union of the two kingdoms, | 
The oath of abjuration at this time ſtood thus. “ I A. B. do trucly 
* and ſincerely acknowledge, profeſs, teltify, and declare in my conſcience, 
* befare God and the world, That our Sovereign Lady Queen ANNE, is 
* lawful and rightful Queen of this realm and of all other her Majeſty's do- 
« minions and countries thereunto belonging. And I do ſolemnly and ſin- 
*< cerely declare, that I do believe in my conſcience, the perſon pretended to 
* be Prince of Wales, during the life of the late King James, and fince his 
* &+ deceaſe pretending to be, and taking upon himſelf the ſtile and title of King 
of England, by the name of James the Third, or of Scotland by the name 
of James the Eighth, or the ſtile and title of King of Great Britain, hath 
not any right or title whatſoever to the Crown of this realm, or any other 
** the dominions thereunto belonging: And I do renounce, refuſe and ab- 
jure any allegiancę or obedience to him. And 1 do ſwear, that I will bear 
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reſpect of its homologating the united conſtitution. Now, if it 
really does ſo, the unlawfulneſs thereof can be queſtioned by none 
who retain any regard for a covenanted reformation or Preſby 
terian principles But that it really does ſo, will appear from the 
two following conſiderations. - (1.) It was originally framed, 
aſſed and impoſed for the maintenance of the ſucceſſion 
in England, — under the expreſs condition of the Sovereign 
being of the communion of the church of England, and ſwearing 
to defend her as by law eſtabliſhed. This is manifeſt from the 


oath itſelf, - while the acts which ſettled the ſucceſſion, under 


this, among other conditions, are therein expreſly ſpecified and 
not obſcurely reduplicated upon or ſworn unto. Bur this is ſtill 
more manifeſt from the act itſelf impoſing it, while therein are 
theſe expreſs words: On which ſaid acts (viz. the acts referred 
* to in the oath) the ſafety of your Majeſty's royal perſon and 
* government, the continuance of the monarchy of England, the 
5 preſervation of the Proteſtant-religion, the maintenance of the 

| . | | church, 


1 faith and true allegiance to her Majeſty Queen Anne, and her will defend 
© to the utmoſt of my power againſt all traiterous conſpiracies and attempts 
*© whatfover, which ſhall be made againſt her perſon, crown or dignity : And 
1% will do my utmoſt endeavour, to diſcloſe and make known to her Ma- 
* jeſty and her Sueceſſors, all treaſons and traiterous conſpiracies, ich 1 
A wal know to be againſt her, or any of them: And I do faithfully pro- 
« miſc to the utmoſt of my power, to fipport, maintain and defend the Sue- 
* ceſſion of the Crown againſt kim the ſaid James, and all other perſons 
* whatſoever, as the ſame is, and ſtands ſettled by an act, entitled, An af 
* declaring the rights and liberties of the ſubjed, and ſettling the ſucceſſion cf the 
« Crown io her preſent Majeſiy and the heirs of her batly being Proteſtants ; and 
% as the ſame by another act, entitled, Au af for the further Imitation of the 
* Crown, and beiter ſecuring the rights and libert es of the Subject, is and ſtands 
* ſettled ang entailed after the deceaſe gf her Majeſty, and for default of iſſue 
* of her Majeſty, to the Princeſs Sophia, Electoreſs and Dntcheſs Dowager cf 
% Hannover, and the heirs of her bo yu g Proteſtants. And all theſe things L 
do plainly and ſincercly acknowledge and ſwear according to theſe expreſs 
*« words by me ſpoken, and according to the plain and common ſenſe and un 
on Lertlandlag of the ſame words, without any equivocation, mental evaſion, 
© or ſecret reſervation whatſoever. And I do make this recognition, ac- 
* knowledgment, abjuration, renunciation and promiſe heartily, willingly 
te and truly, upon the true faith of a Chriſtian,” It is needleſs to take no- 
tic2 of the variations which came of courſe to be made upd this oath, on the 
ſeveral acceſſions to the throne which have taken place ſince the firſt framing 
of it, or on the death of the late Pretender. But it may be neceſſary to men- 
tion the change made upon it in favour of the Minifters of the Church of 
Scotland, viz. of (AS) into (Which), —So as to tun thus“ I promiſe to 
& defend the Suceeſſion of the Cron uh e Sacceſion, by an act entitles, 
« An aft for the further Imitation of the Crown,&c.” However, this will not be 
found to make any 1eal alteration in the ſenſe of the oath. Suppoſe one 
ſhould ſwear to walk according to the rules of chriſtianity, as the ſame are 
preſcribed in the Scriptures ; and another ſhould ſwear to the rulcs of chriſti- 


| anity, which are preſcribed in the Scriptures : No body, I imagine, could per» 


Eive anyircal difference betwixt the oaih of the one and of the other. 
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s church, as by law eſtabliſhed—do under God entirely depend. 


To the intent tIftrefore, that the ſaid acts may be forever in- 
« violably preſerved, Be it enacted, That ſach and ſuch perſons 


e therein mentioned take the following oath,” viz. the oath of 
, abjuration. (2.) The words in the oath, This realm, the crown 


of this realm, and the King or Queen of this realm, originally meant 
of the realm, crown, King and Queen of Englana,--are expreſsly 


declared, by the 22d article of the Union, to be underſtood of the 


realm, crown, King, and Queen of Great Britain, So that 


| It is unqueſtionably as much in maintenance and homologation of 
the united conſtitution of Great Britain, as it was originally of 


the ſingle conſtitution of England, — Thus as it was at firſt an oath 
in maintenance of the Succeſhon to the Crown of England; ſo 


the maintenance of the Succeſhon, in the ſenſe of the Parliament 
of England, imports the maintenance of the church of England 


as by law eſtabliſhed. T he Succeſhon to the Crown of Great 


-Britain is the ſame as the Succeſſion to the Crown of England. 
So a maintenance of the Succeſſion to the Crown of Great Bri- 


tain, imports the maintenance of the church of England as by 
law eſtabliſhed. And thus, in one word, the ſwearer of this 
oath faithfully promiſes to the utmoſt of his power, to ſee and pro- 
vide, that the Sovereign of Great Britain be of the communion 
of the church of England, and protect her accordingly ; ſo that 


perſons of all ranks are involved in an oath in manifeſt contra- 


diction to the oath of our covenants, | 
« Likewiſe, the Sacramental Teſt is impoſed 


ce upon the members of this Church, while ſerv- 


« ing the Sovereign in England and Ireland. — 


It is ſufficient to obſerve here, that no one can be qualified for a 
poſt under the government in England or Ireland, till he has ta- 


ken the ſacrament, according to the uſage of the church of Eng- 


land; hereby giving a teſt and proof of their readineſs to protect 


and defend her, as by law eſtabliſhed : And this is what is cal- 


led the Sacramental Teſt. 


« Allo, a ſuperſtitious form of ſwearing is intro- 
& duced amongſt us, by /aying the hand upon, and 


«© hifing the goſpels. — We had occaſion to ſay ſome- 
what of the evil of this, in the Sermons publiſhed on Covenant- 
ing. And they who deſire further ſatisfaction, may conſult a 


Letter upon the ſubject to the Right Honourable the Lord Chan- 


cellor ; ſaid to be wrote by the Reverend Mr Wilſon of London. 
% Further, a ſhort time after the above incorpo- 

rating union, particularly in the year 1712, an 

5 | | © almoſt 


thus abſtracting entirely from the civil pain of excommunication b 


| e . 
almoſt boundleſs Toleration was granted; where 
by a door was opened to groſs corruption in prin- 
“ ciple, which always brings along with it looſe- 
* neſs in practice: And, in conſequence of this to- 


©. leration, the ſuperſtitious and corrupt worſhip of 


the Church of England is ſet up in all corners of 


* this land.“ 3 | 

It is proper to obſerve here, that while any thing is poſitively 
tolerated, it is neceſſarily under the notion of evil that it is ſo. 
A profeſſion of religion is eſtabliſned under the notion of a war- 
rantable good ; it is tolerated under the notion of a tolerable evil. 
It is eaſy, in this caſe, to ſee, that all toleration of this ſort muſt 
be evil; while the leaſt active and poſitive toleration of what is 
evil, or of what is judged to be evil,—is contrary to both Scrip- 
ture and reaſon. All poſitive countenance and encouragement to 
errors and corruptions, or to what are judged to be ſo, —is ma- 
nifeſtly inconſiſtent with a due reſpect to divine truths and inſti- 
tutions, or to what are judged to be ſo,—or at leaſt bewrays a 
great indifferency about them. The toleration now granted, par- 
ticularly for the ſake of thoſe of the Epiſcopal perſuaſion, was 
eminently of this kind; a toleration giving poſitive countenance 
and encouragement unto errors and corruptions, oppoſite to and 
everſive of the legal eſtabliſhment already made. An ample 
door was not only opened for the erection of Epiſcopal meeting- 
houſes, with all the ſuperſtitions and corruptions of the Eng 
Church: But as the granters thereof were under ſolemn obliga- 
tions for the ſupport of Prelacy, with all its concomitant ſuper- 
ſtitious rites and ceremonies, — through all of them having ſworn 
the public oaths, and molt part of them joined in communion 
with the Church of England; it was hereby manifeſt that they 
bore a good will to what they now tolerated. Beſides, as it was 
granted through means of the prevailing party at Court, who in 
the latter end of Queen Anne's reign were making wide ſtrides 
towards the introduction of the Pretender, to thoſe of the ſame 
kidney in Scotland; © and it muſt be acknowledged,” (ſays Mr 
Wodrow in his Hiſtory, volume II. page 618.) * by all at this 
“ juncture (1715), though ſome years after ſome people may 
* have the impudence to deny it, that the tolerated meeting- 
“ houſe party haye openly joined the Pretender in the preſent 
© unnatural Rebellion :” In this caſe, I fay, it eminently en- 
dangered the legal eſtabliſhment in both Church and State. And 


mg 
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Ing talen away; (and the Teftimony takes no notice of this as that 
by which the government and diſcipline of the Church were 
weakened :) Such a toleration had a native tendency to make 
ople think exceeding lightly of the cenſures of the church. I 
Be church cenſure them, there is no matter; here is an open 
door for them, under the favour of the Court: Nay, and a de- 


= 


ſerting of the communion of the Church of Scotland, inſtead of 


being a bar, is rather a ſtep towards preferment, — (at that time, 
at leaſt.) | = | 

Seceders, however, are againſt all perſecution for conſcience- 
fake, or for difference of judgment in matters of revealed religi- 
on,—while the civil peace is not diſturbed or endangered. It is 
not of the nature of the true religion to be bettered, but hurt, by 
the perſecution of thoſe who differ from it. Chriſtianity was not 
erected by carnal weapons, 2 Cor. x. 4. nor was it evet really 
ſupported by them, Zech. iv. 7. And indeed the diſplay which 


the Afeciate Presbytery have made of their principles on the head 


of the civil Magiſtrate, in the Declaration and Defemcc—fſabjoined 
to their Anfavers io Mr Nairn's Reaſons of Diſſent, particularly 
page 71,—which is ftedfaſtly adhered to by the Agociare Synad; 
leaves no room for perſecuting principles among Seceders. But 
there is a wide diſtance between poſitive toleration and perſecution, 
ſo that there is no neceſſity of being for the one or the other, as 
if there were no midſt between them: There is room enough for 
the chriſiian Magiſtrate to do all his duty to his ſubjects, whether 
the members of the National Church , or thofe who diſſent 

from 


I The warrantableneſs of National Churches is a neceſſary conſequence of 
the Divine right of Preſbytery, as contradiſtinguiſhed from independency. 
For if three or more congregations may be ſubject to one Preſpytery; three 
or more Preſbyteries may be ſubject to one Synod, and three or more Synods 
may be ſubject to one General Aſſembly; and thus become afl one Church: 
And fewer or more degrees of fubordination are warrantable, as may beſt 
ſait the circumſtances and edification of the whole body. Nay, and the lar- 

er the aſſociation be, it is the more conformable to the unity of the Catholic 

Church : So that did it ſuit the circumſtances of all the chriſtians in the 
world to be thus united, and in more degrees of Tubordination,—it would be 
highly proper for them to be ſo, — which is not a thing, however, to be ex- 
| pected or looked for. But as it may ordinarily ſuit the circumſtances of the 

people of one nation to be thus united, it is therefore their indiſpenſable duty 
to be ſo. And we have ground from Scripture to took for this being more 
eminently the attainment of the churches of Chriſt, than has ever hitherto 
obtained. See Iſa. ii. 2, 3, 4; xi. throughout; Mic. iv. 1, 2; Rev. xi. 15, 

It is to be obſerved here, that while the church in one nation conſiſts of the 
enerality of the people of it, —and fo is what is commonly called a National 
hurch; and the Church in another country conſiſts only of the leſſer part of 


the inbabitants of it, and ſo is not deſigned the National Church: This makes 
no material, but only an accidental difference between them, There was no 
| | c 
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$om her, —without either tolerating, or perſecuting them; wich- 
out either countenancing their diſſent, or infringing the liberty of 
their confciences. We need go no further than Seceders fot 
proof of this. They have no law in their favour, or ſaying they 
may make the profeſſion they make; but they are not perſecu- 
ted, —abridged in the liberty of their conſciences, or forced un- 
der civil penalties to become members of the Eitabliſhment. 
Now, ſuppoſing them to be wrong, and the Eſtabliſhment to be 
right, —the civil Magiſtrate is alſo right. He is wrong in not 
making profeſſion of what perſons of all ranks in theſe lands are 
bound to by the word and oath of God,—as Seceders do But 
even upon ſuppoſition of his doing it, and a covenanted reforma- 
tion alſo becoming the legal eſtabliſhment ; he would be utterly 


wrong to behave otherwiſe to Diſſenters, than he now does to 


Secederss 


eſſential odds betwixt the Proteſtant petſecuted Church of France, and the 
eſtabliſhed Church of Scotland. 


However, when we maintain the warrantableneſs of National Churches, 


we do not therefore ſuppoſe,--That, when a church confiſts of the generali-. 
ty of a nation, and has the civil Magiſtrate in communion with her; lhe is 
in that caſe to apply th him for a law obliging every one in the nation to be 
of her communion, or to ſuffer for non- conformity: nor do we imagine, 
that perſons, by being members of the civil community, do therefore fall 
under the paſtoral charge of tlie Church, or become ſubject to her juriſdiction. 
The Church is in every cafe a voluntary Socicty, Pfal. cx. 3; and ought to 
be kept intirely diſtin from the common-wealth. 

| Nevertheleſs, there are various ways whereby the civil Magiſtrate may be 
of eminent advantage to the Church, without being guilty either of Eraſtiau- 
iſm or Perſecution. Beſide what Has been obſerved on the head of a legal E- 
Htabliſhmeut of religion, he may be of daily advantage to her. He may be of 
ſingular uſefulneſs by a due execution of the laws againſt vice, and by ex- 
emplary godlineſs in his own perſon and family. Iuſtead of countenancing 


any in a ſtate of oppoſition to the Church, —it is his duty, as an eminent 


member of the ſame body, to countenance ayd encourage her in all her eſſa 
for the defence of the truth; and his doing ſo will be of unſpeakable advan- 
tage for the curbing of error, and the promoting of truth. Again, inſtead of 
making encroachments on the ecclefiaſtic juriidittion, it is his duty to ſhew 
an exemplary ſubjection to it, in every thing of a ſpiritual nature; while, 
without deſtroying the civil reſpect that is due to perſons on civil accounts, 
the laws of Chriſt's houſc admit of no reſpect of perſons on ſuch accounts, 
in the matter of admiſſion unto or excluſion from the peculiar privileges 
thereof, ſomes it. 1. 9 : And his example will go a great way towards pro- 
curing all due reſpect to the eccleſiaſtical judicatories. Farther, inſtead of 
laying ſnares in the Church's way to turn aſide from her profeſſion, it is com- 
pctent unto him to excite and animate her to due ſtedfaſtneſs therein. To 
add no more, it is competent to the civil Magiſtrate as ſuch, —as on the one 
Hand to take effectual care not to encroach on the ecelcſiaſtie juriſdiction; ſo 
alſo on the other hand to provide, that the eccleſiaſtic juriſdiction ſhall not 
tavade the civil, or meddle in any thing but only in ſo far as it reſpects con- 
ience : This will be of the Lift importance; while extremes, on the ons 
r Ao have been the cauſe of all the religious wars chat ever were in 
wort; 
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Equally indefenſible. | 

The Chri/tmas-vacation, taken notice of in the cloſe of this 
paragraph, proceeded, I ſuppoſe, from the ſame ſource; namely, 
favour for thoſe of the Epiſcopal communion, —who mult needs 
kave an opportunity given them, forſooth, for the obſervation of 
their darling holidays, without being incumbered by proceſſes at 
law. And the re- introduction of an old Popiſh cuſtom was very 
well fuited to the intereſts of a Popiſb Pretender, — A late writer 
endeavours to make Seceders ridiculous on this head. But they 
are not come the length yet of being aſhamed to lament the giv- 
ing of countenance to what is abjured in our Solemn Covenants, 
as having no warrant in their Bibles. 

The Reftoration of Patronages mentioned alſo in this paragraph, 
.fowed likewiſe from the ſame ſpring; a deſign to ſtrengthen the 
Facobite intereſt, and weaken the legal Eſtabliſhment, Nor are 
they genuine friends to the liberties of mankind or of Scotſmen, 
who pive countenance to a meaſure which enſlaves the conſciences 
and aboliſhes the Spiritual Rights of the beſt part of their coun- 
try. What is ſaid of this, as alſo of the ejection of the four bre- 
thren from the eftabliſhed Church in conſequence of their bear- 
ing teſtimony againſt it,—is fully laid open in the Teſtimony Ad 
Declinature, which all who join in the Bond are previouſly ac- 

quainted with. Thoſe who deſire further ſatisfaction about the firſt 


of theſe, may conſult Park againſt Patronage; as alſo, An at- 


« tempt to prove, that every ſpecies of Patronage is foreign to 
cc the hature of the Church,” —ſaid to be wrote by the Reverend 
Mr Graham of Hhithaven, And thoſe who want full ſatis facti- 
on about the laſt of them, may find it in the Reverend Mr . 


Von, Defence. 


For the ſame reaſon, I omit ſaying any thing concerning the 
evil of the errors vented by Profeſſors Simpſon and Campbell. 
And indeed all who have any value or reliſh for Bible truths, 
cannot but lament that ſuch abominable errors ſhould have been 
vented amongſt us, to the great diſhonour of God and ruin of 
ſouls ; and eſpecially, that no due teſtimony was borne againſt 
them by the judicatories of the Church, whereby the infection 
was ſuffered to ſpread, and leaven the whole lamp, How far it 
has done it, melancholy experience can teſtify. 

In a ſubſequent paragraph, it is ſaid, Alſo of late, the 


te Sabbath of the Lord has been publickly pro- 
& faned by the moſt part of Miniſters, their reading 


* the A of Parliament anent Captain Zohn Por- 
„ Zeus 


deceders.In one word, poſitive Toleration and Perſecution are 
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« teousF: By which reading of that act, the alone 
« headſhip and Sovereignty of the Lord Feſus 
« over the Church, his free and independent 
« Kingdom, was likewiſe practically given up.“ 
By this act, all perſons charged with being acceſſary to the 
murder of the ſaid Porteous, are commanded upon pain of death 


to ſurrender themſelves within a limited time; and, upon ſur- 
rendering themſelves, they are appointed to be committed to pri- 


ſon for undergoing their trial; and all perſons concealing or 
ſuccouring them, after the time for their ſurrendering themſelves 
is expired, are liable to incur the pains of death: And perſons 
diſcovering their accomplices are not only indemnified, —but have 
an ample reward, and are admitted as witneſſes. This act in- 
tirely of a civil nature, enacted by a court intirely of a civil na- 
ture,—is by ſaid court appointed to be read by every Miniſter of 
the Church of Scotland, the firſt Lord's Day of every month for 
one whole year, in the time of Divine Worſhip, under an heavy 
eccleſiaſtical penalty; viz. That In cafe ſuch Miniſter ſhall ne- 
«« ple to read this act, as is hereby directed, he ſhall for the 
« firlt offence be declared incapable of fitting or voting in any 
Church Judicature;z and for the ſecond offence, be declared 
* incapable of taking, holding or enjoying any eccleſiaſtical be- 
„ nefice in—Scotland :” And the Parliament further enact, 
© That the ſaid offenders may be proſecuted by ſummary com- 


e plaint to the Court of Seſſion, or by proceſs before any 


Court of Juſticiary at the inſtance of his Majeſty's Advocate; 
and thus put the execution of the above ſpiritua] cenſure, a cen- 
ſure ſuperſeding an eſſential part of the Miniſterial function, into 
the hand of a civil or criminal court. And thus they aſſume a 
power to oblige the Ambaſſadors of Chriſt (who in that capaci- 
ty are ſubject only to him,) to tell people aſſembled for the wor- 
ſhip of God what was fitter for a News-paper or Market-croſs 
than the pulpit; as alſo, to judge of the qualifications of thoſe 

| | | who 


+ This Porteors was one of the Captains of the town-guard of Edinburgh. 
When guarding the ſcafſold at an execution, as the mob threw itones at the 


hangman according to their cuſtom, —he fired and ordered his men alſo to 


fie among them, whereby a number of perſons were Killed and wounded, 
For this he was tried and condemned to die. But as he obtained a reprive 
which it was thought would be made perpetual; a body of the people in 
reſentment of the murder of their innocent friends and relations, entered 
into a reſolution to execute the condemned murderer themſelves. Accor- 
dingly, on the 7th of September 1736, haviag taken effectual meaſures tg 
prevent oppoſition, they accompliſhed their pᷣurpoſe in the moſt public and 
open manner; and then made the beſt ſhift for themſelves = could.— This 
wes the affair which gave rife to the act of Parliament here ſpoken of. 


LY 


. 
. who are intitled to fit in the Courts of Zion's King. — material 
depoſing all who ſhall not. yield obedience to their commands. 
And ſo it is plain, that Miniſters, by reading the above act, ho- 
mologated this Eraftian encroachment, —materially ſubjecting 
themſelves in the exerciſe of their ſpiritual function to the civil 
powers. For one cannot yield obedience unto any, without re- 
cognizing the authority which requires it of him: To whom ye 
yield your ſelves ſerwarits to cler, bis ſervants ye are to whom ye oben, 
Rom. vi. 16. And though by the above act, the civil powers 
made a daring encroachment on the intrinſic powers of the 
church; none of the judicatories aſſerted their rights in oppoſiti- 
on thereunto,—or cenſured the readers for their baſe betraying 
of theſe rights. And ſo the Church of Scotland in her judicative 
capacity may be juſily conſtructed: to have practically departed 
from her holding of Lion's King, —agreeably to what is Lad in the 
cloſe of this Paragraph. 

In the cloſe of the Acknowledgment of public Sint, after a con- 
feſſion of the evil of the countenance given to the miniſtrations of 
Mr Whitefield, and of the Latitud:narian tencts propagated by him; 
there is the following clauſe, © For which a righteous 
„ God hath juſtly choſen their deluſions, and ſent 
forth a ſpirit of deluſion among them, in the pre- 

* {ent awful work upon the bodies and ſpirits of 


ec men,” -The work here intended, is that which took place 
about Canbuslang and other places in the welt of Scotland, in the 
year 1742 anda year or two afterwards. Various members of 
che eſtabliſhed Church, particularly thoſe who were the admirers 
of Mr Whitefie/d's adminiltrations, applauded it as an eminent work 
of the Spirit of God. The members of the A/ociate Presbytery 
teſtified againſt it as in the main a deluſion of the devil. And 
their reaſons for doing ſo- were ſuch as follow. | | 
In the firſt place, It was begun and carried on by the means of 
thoſe who were every whit as deeply drenched in the backſliding 
courſes of the times, as molt others. And though, it was never 
imagined, but the Lord might bliſs the miniftrations even of ſuch 
to the good of fouls; nay, though it was never doubted, but the 
truth might be bleſſed to the converſion of ſinners, by whomſo- 
ever it was delivered: Yet that perſogs' deeply involved in 2 
courſe of apoſtaſy, without being brought to a ſenſe or acknov- 
ledgment uf the evil of their ways, nay, while þ./ding faſt decerr 
and refuſing to let it ge, and even boaſting of their alledged ſucceſ- 
as heaven's ſeal to the righteouſneſs of their ways,— ſhould be 
made ſo remarkably inſtrumental for the converſion of finners, as 
. | tley 
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whey muſt have been, if this work had been genuine, was pre- 
ſumed to be at leaſt extremely unlikely. But that the abſurd 
doctrine of an imaginary idea of Chriſt as man being helpful to faith, 
preached and publiſhed upon this occaſion, ſhould be made inſtru- 
mental for bringing ſinners to ſaving faith in Chriſt, -was judg- 

ed utterly impoſſible. See Heb. xi. 1. e 
Again, the work itſelf looked extremely unlike a work of the 
Spirit of God, The ſuppoſed converts were commonly all at 
once ſeized with dreadful horrors; which caſt them into long 
faintings and ſwoonings, or frightful agitations and convulſions 
or made them ſereech and roar ſo as utterly to drown the preach- 
er's voice, that he could neither be heard by themſelves nor o- 
thers. This condition they continued in, ſome ſhorter, and ſome 
longer. And then they were again all of a ſudden raviſhed with 
Joy, tranſported (as they imagined) with the cleareſt manifeſta- 
tions of God's love, and filled with the aſſurance of (what they 
took to be) their intereſt in Chriſt : And this faith of their's was 
attended with or built upon imaginary ideas of Chriſt, according 
to the imaginary doctrine they were inſtructed in,—ſo as ſome of 
them even imagined themſelves to ſee him. See 2 Cor. v. 16. 
Mark iv. 26,—29. 

Further, whatever external reformation their alledged conver + 
ſion produced; and a man may be greatly reformed, without be- 
ing a true convert: It lulled them aſleep, as to all concern a- 
bout the public defections of the day; nay, and filled them with 
a peculiar inveteracy againſt thoſe who bore faithful witneſs a- 
gainſt the ſame gas if a concern for the public intereſts of Zion's 
King had been inconſiſtent with a due concern about genuine 
heart religion. Thus, in a word, it was a principal ſource ot 
that ſelfiſh religion, which has prevailed ever ſince; in oppoſition 
to all teſtimony for the truths of God and agaialt the fins of the 
times. It fixed the converts and admirers of it in all the Latitu- 
dinarian meaſures taught and propagated by the foreſaid Mr 
Whit:f:1d and others. —Upon the whole, it has frequently re- 
minded me of what our Lord ſays, Matth. xii. 42, 44, 45 
| When the unclean ſpirit is gene out of a man, he walketh through dry 
places, ſeeking reſt, and findeth none. Then he ſaith, 1 will return 
into my houſe from whence I came out ; and avhen he ts come, he 
A ndeth it empty, ſwept and garniſhed, Then goeth he, and taketh unto 
himſelf ſeven other ſpirits more wicked than himfelf, and they enlir in 
and dwell there: and the laſt ſtate of that man is worſe than the firſt. 
Ewen ſo ſhall it be unto this wicked generation, | ; : 

The above are the paſſages of the Achnoxuledgmenr of public 
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about f. What follows, is an acknowledgment of per/onal fins 5 
which are generally underftood, though too little lamented over, 

Our principal buſineſs here therefore is not ſo much to explain 
them, as to enforce a due concern about them. But all the ar- 
guments produced in the ſermons themſelves for mourning over 
public fins, are equally concluſive for mourning over perſonal 
fins; and therefore we need not fay any more about them here. 


Thirdly, We ſhall conſider the nature of a 

Strmon IV. Solemn Acknowledgment of Sin. 
| 1%, It neceſſarily ſuppoſes a /earching and 
trying our auays, Lam. iii. 40. The Lord lays a charge upon us 
to do ſo, in the moſt folemn manner, Hag. i. 5. Now therefore, 
thus ſaith the Lord of hg. Confider your ways, Every one muſt 
ſearch and try his own heart and ways, Teſt the Achan in the camp 
ſhould lodge there. Every one muſt be ſincerely deſirons of 
knowing the plagues of his heart and the iniquities of his life, ac- 
cording to the example of the man after God's own heart, Pſal. 


cxxxix. 23, 24. Search me, O God, and know my heart; try me, 


and kxowuw. my thoughts : and ſee if there be any wicked æuay in me, 
and lead me in the way of everlaſting, Job's exerciſe is peculiar- 
Iy proper, chap. x. 1, 2.—I will = my complaint upon myſelf ; 
1 will ſpeak in the bittirneſs of my ſoul : I will ſay unto God, Do 
net condemn me; ſhrw me wherefore thou contendeſt with me. God 
finds much fault with the people of Iſrael for their negte of this, 
Jer. viii. 6. I hearkened and heard, but they ſpake not arigbt: no 
man repented him of his wickedneſs, ſaying, What have I done ? 
And it is too too evident, that the Lord has a controverſy with the 
generality of profeſſed witneſſes at this day, on account of the 
growing decay of vital religion and the power of godlineſs, - with 


an unuſual degree of ſtupefaction and indifferency of ſpirit under 


the ſame. What God ſaid of Iſrael, is ſadly true of us, Hoſ. 
vii. 9. Strangers have devoured his ſtrength, and he knoaweth it not: 
Yea, grey hairs are here and there upon him, yet bs knoweth not. 
This is the ſource of all the other evils which prevail; and there- 
fore in an eſpecial manner to be ſearched into, and mourned o- 


ver g. | 


+ The actrow!:dgment of fins which has now been conſidered, is ſuppoſed 
to he made, by people in Scand. But when different congregations in Eug- 
land and Ireluud came forward to deſire the renovation of our Solemn Cove- 
nants among them,—the Synod (March 5th 17562) appointed the ſame to be 

one about among them, With addifona}! paragraphs, ſuited to their peculiar 
itnation : And theſe paragraphs are ſubjoined to the preſent Sermons. 


t That the Lord has a controverſy with us, is maniteſt to the ſad- felt ex- 
' 0 pꝓeri enoe 


„ 
Again, the fins of our fathers muſt alſo be ſearched into, after 
the example of the Church in this chapter; leſt the ſpecial ground 
of the Lord's controverſy ſhould alſo lie there, This, we are 
ſure, was the caſe with the Jews at the captivity, 2 Kings xxiy, 
2, 3, 4+ And the Lora ſent bands of the Chalazes, &c. againſt Fudab, to 
deſtroy it. For the fins of Manaſſeh, according to all that he did, Ard 
alſo for the innocent bloxd that he ſbed ¶ for he filed Jeruſalem awith in- 
nocent blood) which the Lord would not pardon, Therefore when 
the Lord in the midſt of wrath remembered mercy, it became 
them to take with the grounds of his controverſy. And I make 
no doubt but it is the caſe with us alſo. The burial of a Cove- 
nanted Reformation, with the dreadtul ſlaying of the witneſſes 
that enſued thereon, —whereby theſe lands carried on a war with 
heaven for many years; though national ſins have never to this 
day been nationally acknowledged or mourned over,—and fo are 
ſtill crying for vengeance againſt us. Jaw, ſays John, under the 
altar, the fouls of them that were flain for the word of God, and 
for the Teſtimony which they held, And they cried with a loud 
voice, ſaying, How long, O Lord, holy and true, deſt thou nat judge 
and arvenge our bl:od on them that dwell on the earth, Though this 
may be laughed at now, unleſs it is made matter of mourning be- 
fore the Lord, it will be no matter of laughter one day, 

Further, the public ſins of the preſent time mult alſo be ſearch» 
ed into, for which we have manifold examples in Scripture; leaft 
the ſpecial ground of the Lord's controverſy ſhould alſo lie here. 
This, we know, was the caſe with the Jews at the captivity. 
Read 2 Chron, xxxvi. 14,—17. Manifold abominations were 
perſiſted in from generation to generation; until the wrath of the 
Lord aroſe againſt bis people, till there was no remedy, And —_ 
body that has religion at heart, muſt ſee this to be the very caſe 
with us too. Manifold abominations have all the ſecurity that 
human laws can give them: ſuch as, a lordly hierarchy, a ſu- 


perſtitious worſhip, patronage, with manifold unlawful oaths, 2 
es, 


perience of the godly, of all whoſe ſpiritual ſenſes are alive; and the prima- 
Ty ground of the controverſy lies in a decay of the power of godlineſs. God 
forbid! that I ſhould go about to extenuate the ſinfulneſs of that lukewarm- 
neſs which now abounds, about the public intereſts of the Redeemer's king- 
dom: It can never be ſufficiently lamented, that all ſeet their own, not the 
things which are Jeſus Chriſt's. But whence is it that it is ſo ? It is manifeſtly 
owing to a decay of heart love to God, his truths, his ordinances, and his 
people. So that if ever there is a revival of a due concern about the rubbiſh of 
Zion's walls, it muſt be inthe way of a revival in the firſt place of what is the 
proper ſpring of ſuch concern, even of vital religion and the power of godli- 
neſs. All defection takes its riſe from a decay of heart - religion; and theres 


Lore all rcformation mult have its beginning ia a revival of it. 


( 100 ) 
fides, there is a moſt awful increaſe of error and delufion, of im 
morality and profaneneſs, of ignorance and indifference; while no h 
effectual meaſures are taken to ſuppreſs theſe evils by thoſe whoke 
proper province it is to do it. The Lord hath a controverſy with t 
the inhabitants of the land, becauſe there is no truth, ner mercy, nor d 
 knewledge of God in the land, By ſwearing, and lying, and killing, 
and flealing, and committing adultery, they break out and blood touch- 
th blood. Hol. iv. 1, 2.—But notwithſtanding the amazing height 
that iniquity has come to,—it would be a token for gocd, if there 
was a diſpoſition amongſt us, to ſearch and try our ways, to take 
with the charge, and to mourn over it before the Lord. 
24h, It includes © a real ſenſe of God's diſpleaſure, and the 
&« approach of deſolating judgments. If this ly not in the founda- 
« tion, — no profeſſion of repentance, no profeſſion of reformati- 
on, is of any value in the ſight of God; yea, it is a mocking 
& of him, which is the higheſt provocation. It is not enough, 
& that we have a conviction and ſenſe of our own fins, but we 
“ muſt have them alſo of the fins of the nation, whereby God is 
& provoked to anger; and apprehenſions of his diſpleaſure are to 
& influence our minds in all that we go about herein. Unleſs 
te theſe abide and dwell in our minds, unleſs they accompany us 
« continually in all our ways and occaſions. rife and lye down 
„ with us, — we ſhall not cordially engage in this duty +.” A 
feeling ſenſe of our own fins and the fins of the land, is eſſentially 
neceſſary to a right mourning for them, We do not mourn over 
either of the two aright, unleſs we can in ſome meaſure ſay as to 
both, as David does as to his fin, Pſal. li. 3. My fin is ever be- 
ore Me. 

340%, Tt implies a downright grief and ſorrow for fin. And there 
is a threefold grief for ſin included in this exerciſe, . 

1. We muſt grieve for the diſhonour thereby done to God. 
It cannot affect the infinite bleſſedneſs of God, which he always 
enjoys in and of himſelf; or diminiſi his eſſential glory, which 
is always the ſame, even as he himſelf is always the ſame. But it 
is contrary unto his nature, and abominable in his fight; it hurts 
the intereſts of his kingdom in the world, and obſcures his decla- 
rative glory; it is a contempt of his ſovereign authority, nay, and 
an attempt to deprive him of it; it is a piercing the heart of Chriſt, 
a cruciſying the Son of God afreſh, and a putting him to open ſhame, — 
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+ Ouen's Humble Teſtimony : A book peculiarly well ſuited unto theſe 
times; and which I would therefore wiſh to be in every body's hand. A be- 
ing endued with the ſpirit that bicathcs in it, is the very belt preparative 
for Solemn Covenanting. 
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and a grieving the Holy Ghoſt. All ſins, particularly public ſins, 
have all theſe heinous ingredients in them; and are therefore mat- 
ter of the deepeſt grief to all that love God. The heart in which 
the love of God dwells, cannot but riſe in indignation at whatever 
diſhonours him. All that have the glory of God at heart, can- 
not but be deeply affected with every thing that ſullies and ob- 
ſcures it. This is, as it were, a taking their all from them. 
The zeal of God's houſe eats them up. Grace, in ſo far as it is 
in exerciſe, cannot hut reſent the indignities that are done to a 
holy and good God. The {ins of ſinners are the ſorrows of 
ſeints. It grieves them to ſee them diſhonour God, ſerve Satan, 
debauch the world, and ruin their own ſouls; it embitters their 
very lives to ſee tranſgreſſors ſo numerous, ſo daring, fo impu- 
dent, and ſo induſtrious to pervert the right ways of the Lord, 
and to draw unſtable ſouls into their ſnares. {ivers of: waters 
run down mine eyes, ſays the Pſalmiſt, vecau/e they keep not thy iuav. 
My zeal hath conſumed me: becauſe mine enemies have forgotten thy 
awords, I beheld the trarfyr ſors und was grieved: becauſe they 
kept not thy avord, Pſal. cxix. 136, 139, 158. 

Error, particularly, however little it is thought of by this irre- 
ligious age, is a defaming his bleſſed name. Truth is the name 
of Chriſt, John xiv. 6. Rev. ii. 13. and therefore error mult be 
a miſcallm of him who 11 over all, God blefjed for ever, This 
muſt be matter of the deepeſt ſorrow to all thoſe whoſe genuine 
diſpoſition it is to ſay, Ha!lowwed bi thy name, The eſtabliſhing of 
iniquity by a law —1s a doing all that is in the power of impotent 
creatures to put a ſtop to the advancement of his kingdom in the 
world, This muſt be matter of the deepeſt anguiſh to all whoſe - 
prayer daily is, Thy Ain ga, ceme, The prevalence of error and 
ungodlineſs in a land is a heaven-daring attempt againſt the Lord 
and avainſt his anointed ; ſaying. Let «s break ther bands aſunder, and 
caſt away their cords from us, Pſal. ii. 2, 3. This muſt be matter 
of the deepeſt affliction to all thoſe who daily wiſh, that 4b: ail 
may Ve one in earth as it is in heaven, The prevalence of a lord- 
ly hierarchy and a ſuperſtitious worſhip in the church, nay, or of 
any thing (whatever it be) beſide the mind of Chriſt, —is a mani- 
felt invaſion of his ſovereign prerogative, as the ne Maſter and 
Lawgiver; and therefore muſt be matter of mournful conſidera- 
tion, to all thoſe in whoſe hearts God has wrote his law. 

Now, this is the principal reaſon of grief for ſin: We do not 
mourn for lin aright, we do not mourn for it at all, —unleſs we 
mourn for it, as done againſt God. David has taught us our du- 
ty in this matter, by his own example, Pfal. li. 4. Againſt thee, 
Ibee only have 1 ſinned. All other. conſiderations are nothing to 

N this, 


en 

this. However it is not the only one. It is a fin againſt God, 
to fin againſt our neighbour, or ourſelves ; and we muſt moum 4 
for the ſame accordingly. So COD : 
22. We muſt grieve for the hurt thereby done to the preſent of 
generation, ourſelves and others. We are to mourn over it, ag 
a ſpreading peſtilence: and therefore with as much ſorrow, as ve «; 
would do-the coming of the plague into the land; or rather, wih ... 
as much greater ſorrow, as the ſoul is more precious than the 
body.——The Lord threatens fin with ſore plagues ; particularly, i; 
he threatens public and prevailing fins with deſolating judgments, & 
Read Lev. xxvi. This calls for grief and forrow of heart. Da- fo 
vic is a noble pattern in this matter, Pſal. cxix. 120. My fb 4 
rrembleth for fear of thee, and 1 am afraid of thy judgments, Jere. * 
miah is not leſs ſo. He could not help trembling at the judgments yo 
which he foreſaw his people's ſins bringing upon them, chap. iv. a 
19, 20, 21, 22. My bowels ! my bowels ! I am pained at my ve- Fa 
& ry heart! my heart maketh a noiſe in me! I cannot hold my MW »: 
te peace] Becauſe thou haſt heard, O my ſoul, the ſound of the th 
** trumpet, the alarm of war! Deſtruction upon deſtruction is 
& cried, for the whole land is ſpoiled: Suddenly are my tents in 


te ſpoiled, and my curtains in a moment! How long ſhall I ſee 28 
* the ſtandard! and hear the ſound of the trumpet! For my an 
& people is fooliſh, they have not known me, they are fottiſh We 


« children, and they have none underſtanding : they are wile to an 
* do evil, but to do good they have no knowledge.” — Further, pl, 
The Lord very uſually puniſhes one fin with another, ſuffering ob- be 


— oo 


According to what was already obſerved, public prevailing evils 6c 
| bring 


ſtinate ſinners to go on in the way of their own hearts. When to 

they will not be reclaimed by the means of his appointment, — we 

he ceafes to ſtrive with them, blaſts the ordinances to them; and of 

ſays concerning them—as he did concerning Ephraim, They are ju 

oined to their idol:, let them alone. This is ſadly the caſe at this ha 

| day. And if any thing affords matter of mourning, ſurely this is ou 

a it. This is the judgment which Jſuioh mourns ſo bitterly over, nil 

} Chap. vi. 9, 10, 11, 12-—Nay, fin is inevitably the eternal ruin Li 

H of impenitent ſinners. God hall wound the head of his enemies; ard ou 

" the hairy ſcalp of ſuch a one as goeth on /till in his treſpaſſes, Plal. tet 

bl Ixviii. 21. And who that has any bowels of compaſhon, can ſee cu 

„ their fellow- creatures ruſhing on the thick boſſes of God's buck- T. 

H lers, without lamenting their melancholly condition. The more 40 

4 inconſiderate they are, and the leſs pity they have on themſelves, cc 

o —they are ſo much the greater objects of the compaſſion of o- « 

- thers, G« 

F 3. We muſt grieve for the. injury thereby done to poſterity. « 
0 
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— 
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bring the judgments of God upon poſterity, IF thou wvilt nor o- 
ſerve to do all the words of this law that are written in this book, 
that thou maye/t fear this glorious and fearful name, The Lord thy 
God ; then the Lord auill make thy plagues wonderful, and the plagues 
of thy ſeed, even great plagues, and of long continuance, and ſore ficks 
reſſes, and of long continuance, Deut. xxviit. 58, 59. Thofe there- 
fore who have a natural affection for the fruit of their own bodies, 
cannot bur grieve for thoſe evils which they ſee pulling down the 
judgments of God upon them. Even natural affection, in this caſe, 
is a ſource of godly ſorrow. This is what our Lord directed 
the people of Jeruſalem unto, Luke xxiu. 27, —3 1. And there 


followed him a great company of people, and of women, who alſo be- 


wailed and lamented bim. But Jeſus turning unto them, ſaid, Daugh- 
ters of Jeruſalem, weep not for me, but weep for yourſeluts, and for 
your children. For behold the days are coming, in the which they ſhall 
ſay, Bleſſed are the barren, and the wembs that never bare, and 
the paps which never gave ſuck. Then Gall they begin to ſay to the 
mountains, Fall on us; and to the hills, Cover us, For if they aa 
theſe things in a green tree, what ſhall be done in the dry? 
4thly, It includes a condemning ourſelves. All right mourn- 
ing for-fin includes ſelf-condemnation. We muſt come to God, 
as the Syrians came to the King of Iſrael: They girded Sackcloth 
on their loyns, and put ropes on their heads, and came to the King of 
lirael, and ſaid, Thy ſervant Ben-hadad ſaith, I pray thee, let me live: 
and we mult take ſhame and confuſion of faces unto ourſelves, 
plead guilty to his indictment againſt us, and acknowledge it will 
de entirely of Sovereign mercy if we are not puniſhed according 
to our deſerts, As to all the judgments already come upon us, 
we muſt leave our complaint upon ourſelves ; after the example 
of the churck in the 33d verſe of this chapter, Hoarwbeir, thou art 
juſt in all that is brought upon us; for thou haſt done right, but wwe 
have done wwickedly, In confeſſing our own fins, we mult condemn 
ourſelves, and acknowledge it would be juſt with God to pu- 
niſh us with everlaſting deſtruction from the preſence of the 
Lord and from the glory of his power. In confeſſing the ſins of 
our people, we mult acknowledge the equity of the divine ſen- 
tence againſt them; and that it would be juſt with God to exc- 
cute upon them and us—all the judgments written in his word. 
This was Ezra's exerciſe, chap. ix. 6, 7. O my God, ſays he, 
] am aſhamed and bluſh to lift up my face to thee, my God: 
for our iniquities are increaſed over our head, and our treſ- 
** paſs is grown up unto the heavens. Since the days of our fa- 
* thers, have we been in a great treſpaſs unto this day; and for 
our iniquities have we, our Kings, and our Prieſts been deli- 
*« yered into the hand of the Kings of the land, to the ſword, to 
} 70 Captivityy 
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% captivity, and to a fpoil, and to confuſion of face, as it is this 
% day.” In like manner, Daniel expreſſes himſelf, chap. ix. 
8. O Lord, to us belongeth confuſion of face, to our Kings, to ou 
Princes, and our fathers, b-caujo we have ſinned againſt thee —Thig 
is a perſon's and peoples paſſing ſentence on themſelves, accord. 
ing to the holy law. And till they paſs ſentence on themſelves, 
there is {ad reaſon to expect the execution of the Divine Sen- 


tence, | 
5 Ay, Tt is accompanied with a fear of God's judgments on 


account of fin : Not ſuch a ſpiritleſs fear, as leads to diſcourage. 


— 


neceſſity of confeſſion touches them as little. 


ment and iloth ; but ſuch a holy fear, as excites to diligence in 
the means of eſcape. A prudent man forſecth the evil, and hideth 
himjclf; but the fimple paſs on, and are punijved, David was emi- 
nently exemplary in this. Horror hath taken hold on me, becauſe of 
the aviched that forſate thy Jaw, Pſal. exix. 53. He trembled to 
think of the diſhonour thereby done to God, and the judgments 
which finners were thereby bringing on themſelves ; it even calt 
him into horror. My fleſh trembieth for fear of thee, and I am af. 


Faid of thy judgments, Pſal. cxix. 120. And indeed to confeſs 


fin, without a deep ſenſe of the evil nature and awful apprehen- 
ſions of the direful fruits thereof, — is not to confeſs it at all.— 
And here I cannot but lament it, as one of the worlt ſigns of 
our times, that our wonted fear of God's judgments is gradually 
dwindling away. We know that God has a controverſy with 
us, but are not affected with it. We ſee the threatnings of God's 
word directly pointed againſt us, and yet it makes little or no im- 
preſſion upon us.—This is a fad evidence of the decay of vital 
religion. As vital religion thrives or decays ; fo will a ſenſe of 
the evils of the day increaſe or decline : And according as our 


| ſenſe of prevailing evils is quick or languiſhing; fo will a fear of 


God's judgments be weak or ſtrong, paſhng or abiding.—It is a 
ſad preſage of the near approach of judgments. Drouſineſs is an 
evidence of the night's coming on. They who will not hear, 
ſhall feel. While the bridegroom tarried, the wile as well as the 
fooliſh virgins ſumbered ard fett. And at midnight there was a 
ery made, Behold, the bridegroom cometh, go ye out to meet him, Matth. 
XXV. 5, 6. The time was, when the impreſhons of judgments 
were lively and ſtrong. But theſe impreſſions are gradually wear- 
ing off, as the judgments drav on.—And hence it evidently ap- 
pears, why there is ſuch a prevailing backwardneſs to a ſolemn 
acknowledgment of fins. - Had people a due ſenſe of the evil na- 
ture of fin, and ſuitable apprehenſions of the bitter fruits thereof, 
— this would be inſtead of all arguments, to excite them to con- 
feſs it. But while neither their {in nor danger touches them, the 
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tion on account of ſin. Right mourners will be fervent ſuppli- 
cants. Daniel was eminently exemplary in this. He mourns 
and prays at the ſame time, chap. ix. 16,—19. © O Lord, ac- 
« cording to all thy righteouſneſs, I beſeech thee, let thine an- 
“ ger and thy fury be turned away from thy city Jeruſalem, thy 
holy mountain: becauſe for our fins, and for the iniquities of 
« our fathers, Jeruſalem and thy people are become a reproach 
to all that are about us. Now, therefore, O our God, hear 
the prayer of thy ſervant, and his ſupplications, and cauſe thy 
face to ſhine upon thy ſanctuary that is deſolate, for the Lord's 
« ſake. O my God, incline thine ear, and hear; open thine 
eyes, and behold our deſolations, and the city which is called 
*« by thy name: for we do not preſent our ſupplications before 
« thee for our righteouſneſs, but for thy great mercies. O 
Lord hear, O Lord forgive, O Lord hearken and do, defer not, 
« for thine own ſake, O my God: for thy city, and thy people 
© are called by thy name.” The ſame exerciſes are obſervable 
in all the ſolemn acknowledgments recorded in Scripture.—In 
deprecating the divine diſpleaſure, we muſt beware of denying, 
hiding or palliating our iniquity, /f 7 regard iniquity in my heart, 
ſays the Pſalmiſt, e Lord vill not hear me, Plal. Ixvi. 18. He 
that covereth his fins, ſhall not proſper : but wwhoſo confeifſerh and 


forſaketh them ſhall have mercy. It is only therefore in the way 


of making a free and unhampered acknowledgment of the fin of 
thoſe lands, that our ſupplications for the averting of diine 
judgments can meet with a favourable anſwer.— Inſtead of ex- 
tenuatipg our iniquities, we muſt acknowledge them under all 
the aggravating circumſtances attending them. And indeed ovr 
ſins in theſe lands are exceedingly aggravated : As being com- 
mitted under the clear ſun-ſhine of the goſpel; as being perſiſt- 
ed in, notwitliſtanding the Joud calls of both word and provi- 
dence to return unto the Lord; and as being fallen into, aftec 
repeated ſolemn engagements to the contrary.—Nay, ſo far muſt 
we be from palliating the grounds of the Lord's controverſy with 
us, that we are even allowed to make an argument of them for 
his ſhewing mercy to us. We have a proper pattern in this mat- 


ter, Jer. xiv. 7. O Lord, though our iniguities teſtify againſt us, do 


thou it for thy names fake : for our backſlidings are many, we have 
ſinned againſt ther. The more aggravated our iniquities be, we 
ſtand in ſo much the more nced of mercy; and God is ſo much 
the more glorified in ſhewing mercy to us.—And here we cannot 
but lament, that there is fo little of a diſpoſition this way among 
profeſſors in our day. We have fad reaſon to make the pro- 
phet's lamentation our o, Ifa. Ixiv. 7. And there is none that 


calleth 


6thly, "Te is attended with a deprecating of the divine indigna) 
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calleth upon thy name, that ſtirreth up himſelf to take hold of thee. 
May the Lord awaken us, and give us grace to join withMoſes 
in his prayer, Pſal. xc. 13,—17. Return, O Lord, how long ! and 


let it repent thee concerning thy ſervants. O /atisfy us early with thy | 


mercy, &c. | 
thy, It is accompanied with hopeful expectations of the 
Lord's anger being turned away, and his comforting us. To 
humble ourſelves before the Lord, is not to bow down our heads 
as a bultuſh,— giving way to diſpondency and diſcouragement, 
with reſpect to the caſe of our own ſouls, or the {tate of the 
Lord's work ; but it is to lift up our heads, in the aſſured faith 
of God's being pacified toward us for all that we have done; and 
in the believing proſpect of the Lord's returning, cauſing his an- 
ger towards us to ceaſe, and building Zion as in the days of old. 
It is the faith of divine mercy that makes the heart to bleed with 
ſorrow. Hence it is ſaid, Ezek. xvi. 62, 63, And 1 will ta- 
Eliſh my covenant with thee, and thou ſhalt know that I am the 
Lord: That thou mayeſt remember and be confounded, and never open 
thy mouth any mere becauſe of thy ſhame, when I am pacified toward 
thee for all that thou haſt done, ſaith the Lord God.--Now, we have 
a ſure foundation for the faith of the forgiveneſs of our own ſins. 
The fountain of a Redeemer's blood is opened in the diſpenſa- 
tion of the goſpel; and we may waſh and be clean, Zech. xiii. 1. 


We are required to confeſs our fin with the hand of faith on the 


head of the antitypical ſcape-goat, our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. The 
language of a right confeſſion of fin is a faying as in Iſa. lit. 6. 
All we like ſhrep have gone aſtray : we have turned every one to his 
0201 way, and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all, We are 
not to confeſs our fin, in order thereby to procure the forgiveneſs 
of it; but in the faith of the forgiveneſs thereof, through the 
blood of Jeſus,—on the credit of God's own gracious promiſe of 
for giveneſs. We have alſo ground to expect the Lord's return- 
ing and reviving his own work amongſt us. Theſe lands, we are 
ſure, were in the Father's gift to his own Son from eternity, 
Pſal. ii. 8. He accordingly took early enfeoftment of them; and 
has all along kept poſſeſhon of them, notwithſtanding multiplied 
and aggravated tranſgreſhons on our part, and in ſpite of the reſt- 


 lefs and vigorous efforts of hell and earth to diſpoſſeſs him of 


them : He hath not at any time left himſelf without a witneſs; 
and hath even in our day raiſed and maintained a teſtimony, in 
ſuch a way as may put all unbelieving jealouſies out of counte- 
nance. This is undoubtedly a token for good, of the Lord's yet 
reigning gloriouſly in the midſt of us. He will not put a bill of 
divercement into our hands, while we are willing to open him as 
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dur Lord and Huſbana. And however little proſpect there is Id 
the mean time of any eminent revival of his work; it may be 2 
great deal nearer than we think. It has been the Lord's uſual 
way to bring about deliverance, when it was leaſt expected. See 
Gen. xxii. 14. Deut. xxxii. 36. Pſal. cii. 13. 14. Mic. iv. 10. 
Zech. xiv. 6, 7. The moſt eminent revival of the Lord's work in 
all the churches is yet expected, on the credit of Scripture- 
prophecies and promiſes; and the land which the Lord has all 
along owned in the moſt ſignal manner, may expect a large ſhare 
in the common bleſſing.— Thus the language of a right acknow- 
ledgment of fin is, He wwill turn again, he will have compaſſion upon 
us ; he will ſubque our iniquities : and thou wilt caſt all their fins 
anto the depths of the ſea, Mic. vii. 19. 

8b ly, It muſt ifſue in a genuine reformation; a preſent ſincere 
purpoſe and endeavour of it, and a future ſtedfaſt perſiſting in it. 
Our repentance for fin is not genuine, —unleſs we turn from it 
unto God, with full purpoſe of, and endeavour after, new obe- 
dience. Our grief for our own fins is not real, unleſs we forth- 
with engage in crucifying the fleſb, with the affettions and luſt; there- 
of. Our ſorrow for the (ins of others is but pretence, if we can 
upon occaſion have fellowſhip with them therein. The great de- 
ſign of a ſolemn acknowledgment of ſin—is reformation. All is 
loſt, without this. Our converſation mult be a practical acknow- 
ledgment of fin every day. In this reſpect, in an eſpecial man- 
ner, repentance is not the work of a day, but of every day. It is 
this that glorifies God. And it is only this that can be an effec- 
tual teſtimony of the evil of fin to the generation, Prov. xxviii. 
4. They that forſake the law, praiſe the wicked: but ſuch as keep 
the law, contend with them. — Thus the people of Iſrael having 
made an acknowledgment of fin, they renew their covenant with 
God in this and the next chapter. And indeed thoſe that are 
heartily grieved for ſin, cannot but reſolve againſt it. The back» 
wardneſs of the generality in our day to the neceſſary duty of re- 


newing our ſolemn covenants, will be found to be owing to a 


prevailing indifferency about the evils of the times. 
Fourth;y, We ſhall conſider the manner of a ſolemn acknow- 
ledgment of fin. Here we ſhall ſpeak a little both to the exter- 


u and internal manner of it. 


_ 1/2, We ſhall ſpeak a little to the external manner of it. Be- 
fide what has been already advanced on this ſubject, we obſerve, 
1. That it is to be done per/onally : that is, every one is to make 
his own fins, the ſins of preſent arid former generations, matter 
of deep humiliation before the Lord in ſecret. A profeſſion of 
repentance in public muſt be the genuine expreſſion of the _ 
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eſſe of our hearts in ſecret. A confeſſion of ſin is not genuines 
till it burſt from an heart no longer able to contain itſelf, As 
was the caſe with Jeremiah with reſpect to the word, ſuch ought 
the frame of our hearts to be with reference to the fins of the times. 
I cried out, I cried violence and ꝶpoil; becauſe the word of the Lord 
«ras made a reproach unto me, and a deriſion daily, Then I ſaid, 1 
«will not make mention of him, nor ſpeak any more in his name: But 
his word was in mine heart as a burning fire ſhut up in my bones, 
and I was weary with forbearing, and I could not ſtay, Jer, xx. 
8, 9. 

N That it is to be done /ocially, A mourning over the abomi- 
nations done in the midſt of the land in ſecret is ſo far from ſu- 
perſeding a mourning over them in public, that it natively iſſues 
in it. We cannot ſufficiently recommend heart- exerciſe about 
the ſins of the times; but ſurely they know not what it is, who 
would applaud it to the diſparagement of an open profeſſion of 
forrow for them, Would to God, we were all downrightly 
grieved in heart for the ſins of the lend! this would be inſtead of 
all arguments to excite us to a ſolen and joint acknowledgment 
of them, The truth is, we have all ſinned together, and there- 
fore we ought all to make confeſſion together. A little leaven has 
fadly leavened the whole lamp, I am greatly afraid, that theſe 
lands, for a courſe of years backwards, have been like the noiſome 
dunghill, wherein one part ſerves to corrupt another, Profeſſed 
witneſſes (many of them, at leaſt) are beginning to have a ſad 
tink of their corrupt neighbours about them; at the ſame time 
that they are often the means of hardening a backſliding genera- 
tion, by their indifferency aud ſcandalons offences. Thus as we 
have been ſnares and temptations to one another, it is highly pro- 
per we ſhould make a joint confeſſion of fin to the glory of God. 

Here we meet with a very common objection, namely, that if 
the whole land was diſpoſed to make confeſſion of fin, we would 
readily do ſo too; but till then we do not ſce to what purpoſe our 
doing it can ſerve . To this we anſwer, (1.) This is to make the 
example of others, and not the law of God, your rule. Would 
you be willing to take your lot with others in the day of univerſal 
retribution, or even in the day of God's coming our of his place t9 
guniſh the inhabitants if the earth for their iniquity ? If not, you 
muſt not carry yourſelves, as they do now. (2.) This objection 
ſavours rank of being aſhamed of Chriſt and of his words, in the 
midſt of a ſinful and adulterous generation. They who cannot 
endure to be thought ſingular and unfaſhionable for Chriſt's ſake, 

| are 
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are certainly aſharhed of him. And I greatly fear, that a diſpo- 
ſition of this fort is a principal reaſon why many at this day are fo 
backward to this duty. See Rom. xii. 2. (3.) This argument 
is ſo far from being concluſive, that the very reverſe kereof ought 
to be inferred. If the generality are ſo far from mourning over 
their own and the land's fins, that they hold faſt deceit and re- 
fuſe to let it go,—as is ſadly the caſe at this day; there is ſo 
much the louder a call to the exercife of a ſolemn and explicit 
confeſſion of fin, —this is of itſelf an alarming call to extraordi- 
nary faſting and humiliation : And ſo will every body think, that 
is duly affected with the diſhonours done to God among us. ( 4.) 
It is a miſtake to think that a ſolemn acknowledgment of the fins 
of the land can ſerve to no purpoſe, while all do not join in it. 
It is manifeſtly for the glory of God, according to Jer. xii. 15, 
16, Hear ye, and give ear, be not proud: for the Lord hath: ſpoken, 
Give glory to the Lord y.ur God before he cauſe darkneſs, and before 
your feet flumble upon the dart mountains ; and while ye yok for light, 
he turn it into the ſhadow cf death, and make it groſs darkneſs, It 
juſtifies his threatenings againſt a ſinful people; it is a taking with 
guilt, a confeſſing that God might juſtly do as he threatens to 
do. It vindicates the righreouſneſs of his providence, in his for- 
bearance with a ſinful people and nation, Becauſe ſentence againſt 
an evil work is not executed ſpeedily; therefore the hear t of the ſons 
of men is fully ſet in them to do evil, Eccleſ. viii. 14. The confeſ- 
ſion of fin is an acknowledgment, that forbearance is no forgives 
neſs; nay, that our fin is aggravated in proportion to the length- 
ening of the divine patience with us: It is an expreſſion of our 
fears of the approach of God's judgments, and a deprecating the 
fame accordingly.—Again, it is manifeſtly for our on intereſt. 
We cannot otherwiſe clear ourſelves of the guilt of the land: guz 
zacet conſentire videtur ; he who holds his peace in ſuch a time as 
this, is held as a conſenter. And fo it is only in this way that we 
can expect to meet cur God in peace and friendſhip, when he comes 
to execute his threatned judgments. See Amos iv. 12. Nay, it 
may be a lengthening out of the tranquility of the whole land 
Ten righteous perſons would have ſaved Sodom, 

24%, We ſhall ſpeak a little to the internal manner of it, We 
are to acknowledge our iniquities— 

1. Sincerely, Sincerity lies in conformity between the language 
of the heart and of the mouth. Our profeſſions of repeatance and 
new obedience ought to be—our hearts (as it were) turned out- 
wards. Our expreſſions of ſorrow for ſin can be of no avail in 
God's fight, further than 2s they come from a ſorrowful and con- 
trite heart. The /acrifices of Ged are a broken ſpirit : a broken and 
a con- 
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# Cortrite heart, O God, thou wilt not deſpiſe, Pſal. li. 17. To this 
mam will I look, faith the Lord, even to him that is poor and of a 
contrite ſpirit, and trembleth at my word, Iſa. Ixi. 2. Promiſes of 
new obedience are of no conſequence in God's eſteem}, further 
than as they are the genuine purpoſes of the heart. Hence we 
bave a heavy challenge given to the hypocritical profeſſor, Pſal. 
I. 16, 17. Unto the wicked God ſaith, What haſt thou to do to de- 
elare my ſtatutes, or that thou fhouldſt take my covenant in thy mouth? 
feeing thou hateſt inſtruction, and caſteſt my words behind thee. Men 
may be impoſed upon by fair ſhews ; but he with whom we have 
to do is a diſcerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart, Be 
not deceived, God is not mocked. Nay, God being a Spirit, he can- 
not be delighted with that which is not the deed of the inward 
man: even ſuppoſing heart and lip to agree, it is ſtill the lan- 
guage of the heart, which is ſuited to the nature of the Deity, 
John iv. 24. God is a Spirit; and they that worſhip him, muſt auor- 
ſbip him in ſpirit and in truth, Outward expreſſions are neceſſary 
only in reference to one another, and to a vindication of God's 
injured honour before the world; but it is the exerciſe of the 


heart that God looks to, and regards in the matter. 


2. Believingh, We are to acknowledge our own and the land's 
fins, in the faith of the indiſpenſable obligation we are under theres 
unto. In this reſpect, «whatſoever is not of faith, is fin. We are to 
ſet about it, in the faith of promiſed aſſiſtance, Zech xii. 10. 7 
ewill pour upon the houſe of David, and upon the inhabitants of Je- 
ruſalem, the ſpirit of grace and of ſupplications : and they ſhall look 
upon me whom they have pierced, and they ſhall mourn for him, as 
one mourneth for his only ſon; and ſhall be in bitterneſs for him, as 
one that is in bilterneſs for his firſt-torn, And according to our 
faith, ſo will it ſtill be unto. us. We are to confeſs fin, in the 
faith of the forgiveneſs thereof, according to what was juſt now 
hinted. In a word, we are to do it, in the faith of God's accep- 
tance of us and our ſervices. And his promiſe is, All the flocks 
of Kedar fhall be gathered unto thee, and the rams of Nebaioth ſhall 
mniniſier unto thee ; they ſhall come up with acceptance on mine altar, 
and I wall glorify the houſe of my glory, Iſa. Ix. 7. 

3. Singly. Singleneſs lies in having a ſupreme regard to the glory 
of God in the matter. It is not indeed requiſite unto ſingleneſs, 
that we have no other end in our repentance for fin, but the glory 
of God. It is perhaps impoſſible not to have reſpect to our own 
intereſt and happineſs. But it is eſſentially neceſſary thereunto, 
that the glory of God be our chief and higheſt end. And a ſub- 
ordinate reſpect to our own advantage is nowiſe inconſiſtent with 


and 
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and others benefit, that God may be thereby glorified. Thus a 
ſolemn acknowledgment of fin is to take its riſe from an ardent 
concern for the glory of God, and is to be honeſtly aimed at the 
manifeſtation of the glory of God; he muſt be the Alpha and 
Omega of it.— There can be only few in our day, who are under 
any temptation to profeſs to be mourners for the ſins of the times, 
thereby to obtain any applauſe from men. But a diſpoſition of 
this kind, in whomſoever it is, is undoubtedly the worſt ſort of 
all ſelfiſhneſs. To make religion ſubſervient to one's credit be- 
fore the world, is certainly the worſt uſe that ever was made of 
it. It is to put the beſt thing in the world to the worlt uſe in the 
world. Verily, ſuch ſhall have their reward : Perhaps, they 
may be eſteemed; but it is more likely they ſhall be diſcovered 
and deteſted, Prov. xxvi. 26; and they ſhall be caft into utter 
darkneſs, there ſhall be wailing and gnaſhing of teeth, 

4. Freely. All right confeſſion of fin burſts forth ſpontaneouſ- 

iy from a heart full of grief; as waters flow from a natural 

pring. Cain, Pharoah, Ahab, Judas, came all to an acknowledg- 
ment of ſin; but it was whether they would or no: It was preſ- 
ſed out of them; it did not flow from them. And juſt ſo is it 
ſometimes with very careleſs ſinners, in the time of judgments in- 
flicted or feared. An invaſion, an earthquake, or the plague will 
extort a confeſhon from the hardeſt hearts. Such confeſſion is 
the fruit of laviſh fear, not of godly forrow. Fear forces them 
to what they have no heart to. So when their fears are 'gone, 
they have no further concern about ſin. But they who have 
ſuch a ſenſe of fin as was before deſcribed, wrought in them by 
the Holy Ghoſt,—cannot but burſt forth into an acknowledg- 
ment of it, from an inward oppreſhon of mind on account of the 
diſhonours thereby done to God, Their ſpirits, oppreſſed with a 
ſenſe of ſin, cannot be eaſy, without a free and unhampered ac- 
knowledgment thereof to the glory of God. See this exempliſi- 
ed in the caſe of David, Pſal. xxxii. 3, 4, 5. When I kept ſilence, 
my bones waxed old; through my roring all the day long. For 
day and night thy hand was heavy upon me : my moiſture is turns 
ed into the drought of ſummer. Selah. I 3 my ſin 
unto thee, and mine iniquity have I not hid: I faid, I will con- 
feſs my tranſgreſſions unto the Lord; and thou forgaveſt the ini- 
. guity of my ſin. He had ſuch a deep ſenſe of fin, as pryed on 
his ſpirits and waſted his ſtrength,—till he came to a free and 
full acknowledgment of his iniquity. 
5. Sorrowfully, We are to mourn over fin, not with a flight 


. but intenſe grief. He who has a due ſenſe of the infinite evil of 


Go, will acyer think he mourns over it too much or even enough: 
pay, 
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nay, he will mourn, becauſe he mourns not more. Zara ſat anwy 
aſloniſbed, being incapable to expreſs his grief, chap. ix. 3. Jere- 
miah wiſhed, that his head had been waters, aud his eyes a fountain 
of tears, that he might have «wept day and night for the ſlain of the 
daughter of his people, chap. ix. 1. But of this before, 

6. Continua/ly, Right grief is no tranſient pang, but a perpe- 
tual habit. It is not enough to mourn over the abominations 
done in the midſt of the land, during times of impending dan- 
ger, or about the time of a ſolemn acknowledgment of fin in the 
renovation of our covenants: He that would anſwer his duty in 
this matter, muſt mourn every day. TJuft Lot wexed his righteous 
foul from day to. day with the unlawful deeds of the wicked, 2 Pet. 
ii. 7, 8. It is the conſtancy of our ſorrow that proves the ſin 
cerity of it. 

I cannot conclude this head, without making the following re- 
fection. There are many evidences of the Lord's having a con- 
troverſy with a witneſfing body. It is in every body's mouth, 
though I am affraid it is in few of our hearts. Well, this I take 
to be one ſpecial part of the controverſy; even our not ſighing 
and crying for all the abominations done in the midſt of the land; 
our not doing it in ſuch a manner as is required, towards turn- 
ing away the fierce wrath of a holy and jealous God, whatever 
we may have done profeſſionally. A heavy load of guilt lies on 
the land; and it lies on us too, unleſs we are grieved for it a- 
right: It ſtands as a mountain between God and us,—intercep- 
ting between the light of his countenance and our ſouls; and it 
will do it, till it is 2 mourned over. To think, that a profeſ- 


ſional diſclaiming the deeds of our fathers and of the preſent 


backſliding generation, is enough to remove all controverſy. with 
us on account thereof, — is a moſt vain imagination: We are not 
free from the guiltineſs of them, nay, we make them our oun,.— 
unleſs we are ſuitably grieved for them; if we know and avow 
the ſinfuineſs of them, and yet do not mourn over them in a 
manner ſuited hereunto, — we ſhall (like the ſervant that knew 
his maſter's will and did i: net) be beaten with many ſtripes. 
Now, are we indeed fo exerciſed? I fear few can ſay upon good 
grounds that they are. The. ſins of the times are matter of 


ſpeculation and talk to many, but matter of lamentation and 


heart-exerciſe to few. Perhaps, we abſtain from the groſſer ſort 
of them: But does it cut us to the heart, to ſee others running 
upon them with greedineſs ? Perhaps, we continue in the out- 
ward profeſſion of the ſinfulneſs of. the more » e ſort of them: 
But hath the zeal of God's houſe eaten us up? or have the re- 
proackes of them that reproached him fallen upon us? Is not wr 
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wonted zeal much abated? and are not lukewarmneſs, neutrality, 
and indifferency come in its room? ] cannot diſſemble ſo far ag 
not to ſignify my apprehenſions, that the backwardneſs of many 
in various congregations to join in the ſolemn acknowle1zment of 
fins and the bond for renewing our covenants, is a ſhrewd evidence 
of this being the caſe with them. I take covenanting, in the 
manner agreed upon by the Aſſociate Preſbytery, to be the ſpeci- 

al duty of the times; and the peculiar ſpite and antipathy which 

is ſhewed to it by all ſorts of perſons in our day, is no con- 

temptible evidence of its being ſo. But to be backward to what 

is the ſpecial duty of the times, is certainly a very bad ſign a- 

bout any. However, I ſhall not 70 inſiſt on this, or any other 

evidence of indifferency about the ſins of the times; but leave it 

with every one's conſcience to conſider, how far it is the caſe with 

him as is above repreſented. Well, if it is ſo, how can we ex- 

pect the wonted ſmiles of God's face? When we become genuine 

and hearty mourners for our oun and the land's fins, and walk 

accordingly; then and not till then can we expect the wonted fa- 

vours of God's people, Mic. ii. 7. O thou that art named the 

houſe of Facob, is the ſpirit of the Lord ft. aitned ? Are theſe his 

7 . Os not my words do gocd to him that walketh uprigbi- 

ly ? F e be ; 


Fifitl;, We ſhall confider the ſeaſon of a ſo- 
Sr RMO V. lemn acknowledgement of fin; or, which is the 
| ſame thing, of ſolemn faſting and humiliation 
on account of our own fins and the fins of the land. Faſting is a 
moral duty,—required in the ſecond commanqment, according to 
our Larger Catechiſm, The Apoſtle ſuppoſes the continuance of 
it under the New Teſtament, while he ſays, DF aud ye not one 
ihe other, except it be with conſent for a time, that ye may give 
yourſelver to faſting and prayer, 1 Cor. vii. 5. Our Lord gives 


the ſanction of his authority to it, while he ſays; The days will 


come, when the Bridegroom ſhall be taken away from them, (his 
diſciples) and then /hall they faſt in thoſe days, Luke v. 35. 
There are no anniverſary faſts appointed to be obſerved under 
the New Teſtament ; And indeed faſting is an occaſional duty, 
the calls whereunto do not recur in a certain revolution of days, 
months or years. Bur being a moral duty, it mult be incumbent 
on the Church + to apppoint times for that purpoſe, according to 


+ We ſay the Church, in eontradiſtinction to the Statr, Whatever may be 


nid for the civil Magiſtrate's appointing days of faſtiug and kum liation, in 
Hes of extreme danger; when taſting is manifeitly —_ the 
92 | . 
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the calls of providence thereunto: Providence points out the pro- - 
per ſeaſons for it; and it is the duty, particularly of Church of- 
fice-bearers, to obſerve the ſigas of the times, and to appoint: 
days of faſting and humiliation accordingly: And while they do 
ſo in agreeableneſs to the calls of providence, they do not injoin 
what God has not previouſly required of us,—but only declare 
what God in his providenet is calling us unto :—nor is providence 
hereby made the rule of our duty, but only of the ſeaſon of ob- 
ſerving it. Now, there are peculiarly three ſeaſons in which God 
in his providence, calls to ſolemn faſting and humiliation; a time 
of abounding ſinfulneſs, a time of impending judgments, and a 
time of urgent neceſſities : nd all theſe concur in our times. 

1/7, A time of abounding ſinfulneſs is a proper ſeaſon for a ſo- 
C | lemn acknowledgement of fin. And the more that ſin abounds, 
the call to it is ſo much the louder, If we have forſaken the 
| Lord, it is our indiſpenſable duty to return to him; to return to 
him,—in the way of confeſſing our fin, and coming back to our 
duty : An obligation lies upon us hereunto, by the expreſs com- 
mand of the Holy Ghoſt, Jam. iv. 8, 9, 10. Drau nigh to God, 
and he will draw nigh to you : cleanſe your hands ye ſinners, and 
pu- ify your hearts, ye doubleminded. Be afflicted, and mourn, 
and weep : let your laughter be turned to mourning, and your joy 
to heavineſi. Humble yourſelves in the fight of the Lord, and he 
ſhall lift you up. And when a ſociety, greater or leſſer, have 
forſaken the Lord, the very ſame obligation lies upon them in 
their collective capacity: Socicties, as well as individuals, are 
under the divine law. And here lies the warrant for family, 
Congregational and national faſting. 

Now, as there is a moſt awful abounding of iniquity in our 

| | day 


» 


office- bearers of the Church can have opportunity to appoint it, or when it 
is impracticable for them to aſſemble for the purpoſe : It is vndoubredly 
wrong in ordinary caſes, —either for the Magiſtrate to appoint days of faſt- 
ing, or for the Church to obſerve them: It is an uſurpation of a ſpiritual ſu- 
remacy in him; ang a practical renunciation of the Church's intrinſic rights 
in her. —It is upon this principle, that Seceders refuſe to obſerve days of faſt- 
ing appointed hy the King. At the ſame time that they can yield to none 
of their fellow-fabjedts, in prizing the civil government 22 which they 
live; neither can they recognize the eceleſiaſtical ſupremacy claimed by his 
Majeſty, —ʒin conſequence of which it is that he appoints faſts. Without 
giving offence to the conſciences of their fellow-chriſtians, by any indecency 
of their carriage on ſuch occafions ; they dare not ſo much as ſeem to make 
a practical ſurrender of their unalienable privileges, by the ob{:rvance of faſts 
on the ſame days appointed to be obſerved as fach by the King. They did 
io indeed once; but they acknowledged the ſinfulneſs of their having done ſo, 
on the very next faft-day obſerved by them, —and they have walked accor- 
£ngly ever ſince, X ; 
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+ day we are under ſpecial obligation to this exerciſe. There are 


theſe three things in our caſe, which deſerve particular conſidera- 
tion. 

I. All ſorts of fins abound. The fins condeſcended on. in 
the Acknowledgement of jins prefixed to the bond for 1 enewing our 
Solemn Covenants, are awfully on the increaſe : Moſt of them 
{till prevail ;F and many of them are on the growing hand The 
flood of error is awfully on the increaſe. The hedges are not on- 
ly broken down, but the tender vines are ſpoiled : Church go- 
vernment and diſcipline are not only unhinged ; bur the very vi- 
tals of chriſtianity are attacked. Latitudinarianiſm is making 


_ Tpeedy progreſs : The far greater part of the precious truths of 


God is like to be ſwept away with a torrent of indifferency 
about them; which, as it is one of the worlt of abominations, is now 
eſtabliſhed into a profeſſed principle with many: They are even 
come the awful length of applauding it, as one of the very beſt of 
things: Nay, they are even as zealous for neutrality about any 
fixed ſyſtem of principles, as our godly forefathers were for the 
moſt valuable truths of the goſpel. The generation are ſunk in 


ignorance : Even the very form of godlineſs is dying faſt away: 


Nay, they are driving faſt back to Paganiſm, and know it not. 
Many are come the dreadful length of being paſt ſhame : Ungod- 
lineſs is become ſo faſhionable, as to be gloried in by not a few. 
It is even impoſlible to deſcribe the melancholy caſe of this gene 
ration. There is alſo a dreadful prevalence of fins againſt the 
ſecond table of the law : The molt flagrant breaches thereof 


abound: And manifold violations of it are ſo much grown into, 


cuſtom, that, inſtead of being accounted vices, they are reckon- 
ed polite embelliſhments; and are accordingly purſued with 
preedineſs, —Thus ** the Lord hath a controverſy with the in- 
© habitants of the land, becauſe there is no truth, nor mercy, 
% nor knowledge of God in the land. By ſwearing, and lying, 
& and killing, and ſtealing and committing adultery, they "has. 
* out, and blood toucheth blood,” Hof. iv. 1, 2. Men” are 
lovers of their ownſelves, covetous, boaſters, proud, blaſphem- 
&« ers, diſobedient to parents, unthanbful, unholy, without natu- 
« ral affection, truce-breakers, falſe accuſers, incontinent, fierce, 
0 deſpiſers of thoſe that are good, traitors, heady, n 

| lovers 


The actual practice of ſome of them is ſuperſeded, by the introduction 
ef new abominations into the place of old ones. But none of them have 
been nationally and explicitely acknowledged, or mourned over; and there- 
fore the guilt of all them is ſtill lying on the land, and to be mourned over 
accordingly. 
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c lovers of pleaſures more than lovers of God; having a form 
« of godlineſs, but denying the power thereof.” 2 Tim. iii. 2, 3, 
1. 5 1 

2. Perſons of all ranks are deeply involved in this great guil- 
tineſs. What the prophet ſays of his time, is ſadly true of pur's. 
Ah ſinful nation, a people laden with iniquity, a ſeed of evil- 
% doers, children that are corrupters; they have forſaken the 
„ Lord, they have provoked the holy one of Iſrael unto anger, 
4 they are gone away backward. Why thould ye be ſtricken 
% any more? ye will revolt more and more: The whole head is 
«* ſick, and the whole heart faint. From the ſole of the foot 
even unto the head, there is no ſoundneſs in it; but wounds 
< and bruiſcs and purifying ſores : They have not been cloſed, 
neither bound up, neither mollified with ointment,” Many 
being paſt feeling, they have given themſelves up to ſin, to work 
all manner of abomlnations with preedineſs. Thoſe in power are 
at no due pains, according to their {tation and capacity, to put a 
{top to the dreadful curreat. Nay, ſome of our leading abomi- 


nations are authoriſed by the laws of both Church and State: 


While others of them are connived intl winked at. Others, 
with an unmanly ſillineſs, are giving way to the rapid torrent, as 
thinking their endeavours ineffeftual for putting a ſtop to it. 
Many who have made a profeſhon of 1 y to the prevail- 
ing courſe, are now beginning to make light of it. While there 
is little of a deep concern for all this ampng any. So that all of 
. one way ur another, are deeply involved iu the public guilti- 
nElS, 

3. There is ſo far from being any appearance of matters 
growing better, that they are daily growing worſe; and likely to 
do ſo. We ſhall mention but this one evidence of it, +2, The 
ſmall appearance there is of religion about the riſing generation. 
We are much degenerated from what our fathers were; and the 
next generation bids fair to be ſtil] worſe. The old witneſſes are 
quickly dying off; while few are riſing up in their ſtead, and 
even thoſe few fall ſhort of their zeal. 5 

Theſe things conſidered, it is high time to ſtir up ourſelves tg 


- bemoan the awful caſe. We are ſatisfied, that deliverance will 


come, in a glorious revival of the Lord's work; and it will come 
in this way. There could not be a better token for good, than 
our being enabled to lament after the Lord, 1 Sam. vii. 2. | 
; 2dly, A time of impending judgments is a proper ſeaſon for a 
ſolemn acknowledgment of lin. I his is a dictate of nature, as 

| appears 


—— — — 


* ; ii) 3 1 
appears in Jon. iii. 4.— 9 f; and has accordingly been the prats 
tice of all people in times of imminent danger, So the only 
thing here neceſſary to be proved is, that our times are really 
ſuch. And for proof of this, we would recommend to your fre- 
quent and ſerious peruſal, Ihe /:/2-mn warning ſometime go exits 
ted by the A/ociate S And in the mean time we ſhall only 
offer the two following things - 155 
I. Manifold judgments are already inflicted. All things con- 
ſidered, ſpiritual judgments were never more general, or more 
dreadful, There is a 2 re{lraint of the influences of the Ho- 
ly Ghoſt: We are the land that is not cleanſed, nor rained up- 
on in the day of indignation, And God himſelf tells us the aw+ 
fulneſs of this judgment, Hof. ix. 12. Yea; vo alſo 10 them, auben 
1 depart from them. He ceaſes to itrive with many, having faid 
concerning them as le did concerning Ephraim, Hoſ. iv. 17. 
Ephraim 1s joined to idols: let them alone. And what can be more 
awful than when there is a commiſſion given to miniſters, to or- 
dinances, to providences, to conſcience,—to let ſinners alone and 
periſh in their iniquity ? What we read in Haiah, chap. vi. 9, 10. 
is ſadly verified in our day, “ And he ſaid, go and tell this 
«« people, Hear ye indeed, but underitand not: and ſee ye in- 
«© deed, but perceive not; Make the heart of this people fat, 
and make their ears heavy, and ſhut their eyes: leſt they fee 
* with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and underſtand with 
their heart, and convert and be healed.” Few ſons are born 
ia Zion. Few are brought under any ſerious convictions of their 
loſt and undone ſtate. Fewer {till are brought forward to a gra- 
cious outgate, through faith in the blood cf Jeſus : The brldter 
are br;ught to the birih, and there is nit firength to bring forth, as 
we read in Iſa. xxxvii. 3. There was never a deeper decline among 
the godly, in point of zeal, of tenderneſs and activity for God. 
Strangeis have devoured cur firength, and wwe know it net ; gea. 
gray hairs are here and there upen us, yet wwe knoaw it net, Hol. 
vii, 9. Nay, many are fainting and going backwards. Many of 
the Lord's people are ſadly bewildered, in the dark and cloudy 
day; nay, and even poſſeſl with ſtrong prejudices againſt a teſti» 
mony for truth. For all this his anger id not turned away, but bis 
hand is flretched out flill, ; 
2. Further judgments are yet to be feared, The ſoiritual 
judgments already inflicted, are evidently on the growing hand. 
Ar the ſame time, they are the uſual forerunners of deſolating 
ſtrokes. Thus it follows in the two verſes immediately after 

what 


* + It is obſervatle, that the people, and not the King, were the firſt pro- 
claimers of 1h: f.ſt in Ninevth, 


(87) 
ve juſt now quoted from the vi. chap. of 1/azab ; © Then ſaid I, 
1% Lord, how long? And he anſwered, until the cities be waſted 
4% without inhabitant, and the houſes without man, and the land 
* be utterly deſolate. And the Lord have removed men far a- 
* way, and there be a great forſaking in the midſt of the land. 
Their caſe is exactly our's, and therefore we may fear the threat- 
ning ſhall be executed upon us as well as on them. A courſe of 
apoſtaſy from our covenanted reformation—has been perſiſted in 
naw for a long time; notwithſtanding many calls to return to the 
Lord, by the teſtimony of his witneſſes and the ſtrokes of his pro- 
vidence. And therefore if the Lord take his uſual way of vi- 
ing the iniquity of the Fathers upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate him, we may be ſure ſome ſig- 
nal ſtroke cannot be afar off. And it is to be obſerved, that it is 
nat merely according to the actual frowns of providence, that we 
are required to apply the threatnings of God's word to our own 
caſe: But that it is chiefly according to what provocation the 
Lord gets by prevailing wickedneſs ; eſpecially in a land which 
he has ſo eminently favoured as this.— Now, the time of God's 
forbearance is the proper ſeaſon for mourning over our abomina- 
tions: When the execution of threatned judgments comes, it is 
in a great meaſure out of time; and men's ſpirits are uſually as 
much out of frame. 
3aly, A time of urgent neceſſities is a proper ſeaſon for a ſolemn 
acknowledoment of fin. This we learn from Ezra, viii. 21, 22, 
23. Then I proclaimed a faft there, at the river Ahava; that we 
might affitt ourſelves before our God, to ſec of him a right way for 
zs, and for our little ones, and for all our ſubſtance, &c, Well, all 
that have any underſtanding of the times, to know what Iſrael 
ought to do,—muſt have important buſineſs at a throne of grace 
at this day; for the Lord's gracious revival of vital religion and 
godlineſs, for his maintenance and defence of a teſtimony lifted 
up for the truth, and for his promiſed rebuilding of Zion in theſe 
lands. The revival of heart- religion muſt ly very near the 
hearts of all that have any ſenſe of religion. Ihe maintenance 
ef a teſtimony for the truth muſt be matter of very deep con- 


Fern to all that have any regard for the glory of God. The 


teſtimony of our day has often been in eminent hazard of falling 
to the ground: Great have been the fears of friends and the 


| hopes of enemies this way; while the Lord's cauſe, to outward 


Appearance, bas been hanging (as it were) by a hair. And the 
progreſs and advancement thereof through the land, muſt be 
matter of fervent deſire with all that have a due value for it. Ye 
bat mate mention of the Lord, keep not ſilence, And give him no 


ref 
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reſt, till he eſtabliſh, and till he make Feruſalem a praiſe in the earth, 


Iſa. Ixii. 6, 7. But this is not to be expected without fervene _ 


wreltling with the Lord for it, Ezek. xxxvi. 39. Thus ſaith the 
Lord Gca, I will yet for this be .engurred of by the houſe of Iſrael, 10 
do it for them, — Thus it may be expected, that people will be 
hearty in a ſolemn acknowledgment of fin, in proportion to their 
concern for the revival of the Lord's work, 

Laſtly, We ſhall make ſome practical improvement of the ſub- 
ject. And here we ſhall be very ſhortþ. Hence ſee, — 

1. An argument for the duty and ſeaſonableneſs of Covenant- 
ing, If an acknowledgement of fin be duty, covenanting mult 
be ſo allo; and if that be ſeaſonable in our day, this mult be ſo 
in like manner: becauſe, as was already hinted, an acknowledg- 
ment of fin muſt iſſue in a genuine reformation; a preſent ſincere 
purpoſe and endeavour of it, and a future ſtedfaſt perſiſting in it. 
And indeed an acknowledgment of fin and covenanting ought al- 
ways to go together, either more explicitely or more implicitely. 
Accordingly, our Directory for the public worſhip of God appoints 
miniſters, in the cloſe of every faſt, to engage themſelves and 
their people to reformation, — particularly, as to thoſe evils which 
are the grounds of the faſt“.— Thus the duty of _— 

difterg 


+ As the explication of the Acknowledgment of Sins turned to be larger 
than was expected, a variety of things is omitted, ſuch things, namely, as 
are ordinarily inſiſted upon, | | 


4 Before the cloſe of the Public Duties (of a day of public faſting) the 
« miniſter is, in his own-and the N names, te engage his and their 
« hearts to be the Lord's; with profeſſed pyrpoſe and refolution to reform 
* whatcver is amiſs among them, and more particularly ſuch fins as they 
© have been more remarkably guilty of; and, to draw nearer unto God, and 
*to walk more eloſely and faithfully with him in new obedience, than ever 
« before.” * : | 

Thus I might here obſerve, that the duty of National Covenanting cannot 
be refuſed by any who allow the warrantableneſs of National Faſting : The 
latter neceſſarily infers the former. A hideous outery indeed is now made a- 
gainſt covenanting, under the notion of National Covenanting,—as if the 
nationalneſs of it were ſome Antichriſtian abomination. But there certainly 
can be no weight here; bocauſe if covenanting be at all warrantable, it is 


certainly competent to many, as well as to few; nay, the more join it, the 


better. And if the Church ſhall happen to conſiſt of the whole or the gene- 
rality of a nation, why may not they all join in it accordingly.—After all, 
it is the public joining of the whole Church in the ſame oath of God, in eon- 
tradiſtinction to the disjointed covenanting practiſed by the Independents, 
that is primarily pleaded for: And covenanting is maintained to be the du- 
ty of a whole nation, —even as it is the duty of them all to be the ſincere and 
hearty ſubjects of Zion's King, and to avouch their _— and allegiance to 
him accordingly, -whenſoeyer there is a call in providence hereunto. — 
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differs nathing from the duty of every day of faſting, except iq 
the explicitneſs and ſolemnity of it. And ſo the duty and ſea- 
ſonableneſs of covenanting can be refyſed by none, who believe it 
to be a ſeaſonable duty to ſigh and cry for all the abominations 
done in the midſt of the land. a —— 
2. An anſwer to a frequent objection agaiaſt the {2 tte A, 
fociate Preſbytery for renewing our Sotemn Covenants, Some pretend 
to be friends to the duty of covenanting in general, who yet ob- 
je& againſt the bo, reduplicating upon the preceding AI Ko ᷣ- 
fedgment of Sins, —in theſe words, © and the other evils named 
te jn the above confeſſion of fins,” But an acknowledgment of fig 
without a declared purpoſe of avoiding it, is plainly difingenyous : 
fo that the reduplicating clauſe cannot be found fault with, but 
at the expence of cutting off the whole preceding acknowledg- 
ment. We have ſhewed an acknowledgement of ſin to be an eſ- 
ſential ingredient in right covenanting with God. And upon a 
ſerious and unbiaſſed peruſal of the Acknowledgment of ns prefix» 
ed to the Bond, it will be found to contain no more than an e- 
numeration of the various ſteps of defection from attained- to re- 
formation with whieh theſe lands ſtand chargeable. So that the 
reduplicating clauſe cannot be ſcrupled at or ſound fault with by 
any who are for honeſtly adhering unto reformation principles: 
while that reduplication ſuppoſes, and ſo cannot import an aſcer- 
taining the truth of the facts acknowledged. For the ſame rea- 
fon, the a concerning the terms of miniſirria! and Chriſtian com- 
pnunion cannot he juſtly objected unto. It infers no more but an 
obligation upon thoſe of our communion, ta adhere properly and 
ſtedfaſtly to the principles of a Covenanted Reformation. At 
the ſame time, perſons are by the act itſelf expreſsly required to be 
Þarne with ; not indeed in the way of ſetting themſelves in oppo- 
ſition to the ond, but in the way of lying open to light in the 
nſe of the means of God's appointment, re olving to join as the 


Lord foal, de pleaſed to clear up their way N 


word, eoyenanting is competent unto the whole Church, that is, to the whole 
number of the vitble ſubjects of Chriſt ; whatever proportion they bear to 
the whole nation, whether as the greater or only as the ſmaller paĩt. 

t Mr Ralph Erſkine, in his Append'x to Faith no Fancy, p. 27, very juſtly 
obſerves; ** That, by enacting the renovation of our National Covenants 
„ with a new bond ſuited to the times, no geu terms of Churcli commun an 
F* are enzfted by vs, but ſuch as were macs and exemplified to our hands by 
the Churgh of Scotland in reforming times, an hundred years ago, —by a 
„ miniſtry as wiſe, faithful and zealous as any in our day, and fuiely much 
Ii more ſo than the brethren (Meſſi s Will fa and Cute that now have 
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g. Whence it is that the generality are ſo backward to th 
duty of covenanting; it is from unacquaintedneſs with, or di 
ferency about the grounds of the Lord's controverſy with theſe 
Jands. It is no wonder, that theſe who do not inquire into the 
prevailing defections of the day, or are utterly unconcerned about 
the open indignities done to the Lord,--ſhould look upon the reno- 
vation of our Covenants with indifference, or even contempt and 
prejudice. And this, alas! is the fin and judgment of the gene- 
rality in theſe lands; nay, and even of ſome of whom better things 
might have been expected. For the Lord hath poured out upon them 
the /pirit of deep ſleep, and hath cloſed their eyes, Iſa. xxix. 10. 
| Whereas 


te turned their back upon our Covenanted Reformation. If they own theſe 
*«-covenants to be binding upon the Preſbyterian Church of Scotland, they 
* {o far own they are bound to the ſame terms, as well as we and our peo- 
„ ple. Theſe things may ſeem new to moſt of this generation, that have 
« been burying the reformation-work in oblivion ; though in ſome of our 
% congregations they cannot be reckoned ſo, wherein, at every baptiſmal 
« engagement, the people have been put in mind thereof more than thirty 
« years by-gone. If theſe brethren have been, or are deficieat this way, as 
« well as the reſt of the backſliding generation, —it is no wonder that they 
* cry out as if ſome new and ſtrange thing were appearing. But their direct 
«« oppoſition to this work, under the notion of new terms, —and their loadin 
« it with reproachful invectives, attempting to expoſe it as an enacting of 
« ſinful terms of communion, — ſerve only to ſhew, how openly they are 
* Gy God's bands and caſting his cords from them ; to the ſtumbling 
and hardening of a perfidious generation, againſt which God is threatenin 
« a ſword to avenge the quarrel of his covenant. If theſe brethren had ca 
4 but a favourable eye upon that foreſaid act of Preſbytery, they would have 
« ſeen we made no abſolute rule for our people therein without an excep- 
« tion, —excluding them all from ſealing ordinances at the rights, that could 
*« not inſtantly ſee their duty in this matter; and that the act lays down rules 
* of tenderneſs towards weaklings in the flock of Chriſt,—if they do not e- 
«« yidence a malignant ſpirit of enmity againſt the work, but a friendly diſ- 
1 poſition thereto.” 

— What is here ſaid of Meſſrs Viſſon and Currie, is equally applicable now 
to the Burgher brethren. | | 

We mig t add here, That if the principles of a Covenanted Reformation 
be agreeable to the word of God; and they are proved to be ſo in our ſtan- 
dards, wherein theſe principles are laid down: And if the evils condeſcended 
upon in the Acknowledgement of Sins be ſeverally ſteps of detection from a 
Covenanted Reformation; as every one who impartially and candidly com- 
pares them with a Covenanted 2 will find them to be: Ihen it 
follows by inevitable conſequence, that the above-mentioned act of the 4/- 
fociate Preſbytery lays down no other terms of communion, than what our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt hath laid down in the holy Scriptures. So that it is in re- 
ality a proper and ſtedfaſt adherence to the unerring rule of faith and man- 
ners, in oppoſition to the various deviations therefrom in our day, that is by 
ſaid act made the term of communion; and conſequently no other term of 
communion is thereby impoſed, but what the atone Lord of the conſcience 
hath preſcribed : while the propoſed renovation of our Solemn Covenants is 


not to be conſidered as one particular duty - made the term of communion, ex- 
e claſively 


and the land's fins ; 


knowledge, and the ſtudy of ſerious concern. 


( 122 ) | 
Whereas if once they were awakened to ſee their fin and danger, 
the now deſpiſed duty of covenanting would appearin an amiable 
and deſireable light: People could not but mourn oyer their own 


ey could not hut give up with them, and 
contend and teſtify againſt thoſe who would (till retain them; all 
the land would rejoice at the carb. In a word, unconcernedneſs 
about fin is the principal cauſe of all the prevailing back wardneſa 
of the people in our day to this duty. All the objections unto it 
take their riſe here, —as lying more in the love of backſliding 
courſes, than in oppoſition of judgment to it. Thus it is eaſy to 
obſerye, that ſome who once profeſſed to he friends to this duty, 
Hill continued to do ſo,—till they found a neceſhty, for covering 
their own apoſtacy, to palliate and extenuate the fins of the land. 

4. Whence it is that ſq much venom is ſpyed out againſt Cove- 


"nanting and Covenanters, by a backſliding generation in our day; 


and that people of very various and different principles —agree in 
their oppoſigon particularly to this part of the telimany. Why, 
it torments them that dwell upon the earth, Rev. xi. 10. And Solo- 
mon tells us, whence it is that it does fo, Prov. xxviii. 4. They 
that forſake the law, praiſe the quicked; but ſuch as ketp the law, 
contend with them. The open teſtimony which is borne againſt 
their evil ways in the Henan gent of Sins, is what condemns, 
torments and galls them. There are others who give out them- 
ſelves to be witneſſes againſt the fins of the times, as well as the 
Aſſeciate Synod and thoſe in ſubjection to them, But their not ſet- 
ting about the renoyation of our Covenants, in the way of ſwear» 
ing to contend and teſtify againſt the evils of the time, with vari- 


® ous circumſtances attending their not doing of it, - makes people 
_ conſtrue them not to be in great earneſt in the matter: the world's 


malignity is therefore turned from them, againſt thoſe who arg 
ſeen to be in earneſt. 
5. The duty of thoſe who propoſe to join in the Bond for re- 
newing our ſolemn covenants. There are particularly two things 
which this ſubject recommends unto you; the ſtudy of diſtin& 
(I.) Study à diſtin underſtanding of the principles of a co-, 
venanted reformation, which you herein vow ro adhere unto, — 


- as alſo, of the evils of the time, which you in like manner here- 


in ſwear to teſtify againſt T. This is neceſſary to your ſwearing 
i! with 


cluſively of, or preferably to others; but as the genera! and ſeaſonable form 
of avouching all the principles and duties of our * profeſſion. | 


+ It has often been alledged by thoſe who are adverſaries to the duty of Cove- 
nanting, that the Bond, eſpecially in reſpect of its reduplicating upon the Acknows- 
ledg ment of Sius prefixed to it, conſiſts of ſuch a variety of intricate matters, 
hat it is impoſſible for ordinary Chriſtians to attain to ſuch-a * of 
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1 wick judgment, as alſo to the due performance of your vows. 
; And for this end, make a diligent improvement of the means of 
knowledge which providence hath laid to yout hand. Diligences 
it is to be expected, will be crowned with ſucceſs; Prov. ii. 3. 
—6.— But you are carefully to remember, that it is not heads 
Khowledge, but heart-knowledge, which is of chief neceſſity here. 
A good meaſure of ſpeculative knowledge is indeed abſolutely 
neceſſary, But to have your conſciences fatisfied about the 
truth and importance of the principles of a covenanted reforma- 
tion, and about the evil of the defections and fins of the time; to 
have Experience of the power and efficacy of the former on your | 
hearts, and a deep and abiding ſenſe of the ſinfulneſs of the latter i 
on your ſpirits : To have thus an inbred and hearr-felt ſatisfacti- 1 
on about the matter of the Bond, is of far greater neceſſity than | 
the very higheſt degree of mere ſpeculative knowledge. The de- 
fection from time to time of ſome who had a high degree of 


head-knowledge, is a melancholy verification of this truth. 


(2.) Study 


knowledge concerning it, as is neceſſary to a joining therein with judgment: 
It has been alſo alledged, that perſons of no tolerable degree of knowledge 
have been admitted to join in covenanting; and this has been even pleaded as 
an argument againſt the work itſelf. To which we anſwer,(1.)It there are any 
admitted to join in the Bond, who have not a competent underſtanding of it 
— no will undertake to viadicate this. However, even allowing there 
may be ſome inſtances of inadvertency that way, it cannot be fairly uſed as 
an argument againſt the duty itſelf, It ſays that the practice of thoſe who 
may be chargeable with it, is faulty; but can never ſay that the duty it- 
wg of renewing our Solemn Covenants, is either unwarrantable or unſea- 
ſonable. Laxneſs of admiſſion to the Lord's table, was never uſed as an ar- 
ment againſt the duty of communicating. Nor ought ſome inſtances o 

madvertency in the admiſſion of perſons to join in the Bond, be made an ar- 
gument againſt covenanting. After all, I am perſuaded, our greateſt adver- 
faries will do us ſo much juſtice as to own,»--that greater ſtrictneſs, care and 
eircumſpection were never uſed in any communion, in the matter of admiſſion 
to all peculiar privileges, than among Seceders. (2.) The argument taken 
from the complexneſs of the Bond, militates with equal ſtrength againſt an 
adherence to our ſtandards, —as it certainly requires no Jefs judgment and 
diligence rightly to underſtand our ſtandards, than rightly to underſtand the 
Bond. The truth is, thoſe who have a diſtinct — of our ſtand- 
ards, will eaſily perceive the various evils condeſcended upon in the Acknows 
ledgement of Sins to be manifeſt defections from them. And as to the b;ftory 
contained in the Teftimony and Acknowledgement of Sins ; it has been of late 
ſo much canvaſſed and laid open, that it is become a great deal more caſy to 
be underſtood than could otherwiſe have been expected. Seceders are not 4 
little beholden to their adverſaries in this matter. -To prevent, however, 
'the more ordinary fort of profeſſors from the neceffity of turning over to # 


variety of bogks in order to a diſtin underſtanding of it, —is the deſign of 
this E/ay. 
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(2. ) Study to get your hearts deeply impreſſed with a ſenfs 
of the ſinfulneſs and ſnares of the times. In order hereunto, 
think on the melancholy caſe of theſe lands. There is a prevail- 
ing degeneracy in court and country, in the magiſtracy and in 
the miniſtry. A covenanted reformation is the matter of a com- 
mon odium and nuiſance. Serious godlineſs is generally eſteem- 
ed to be nothing but fancy and melancholy. . Little or no con 
ſcience is made of any of thoſe duties which do not concern civil 
intereſt ; at the ſame time. that the generality ſtrive to take all 
the advantages of their neighbour, which can conſiſt with their 
own ſafety in law. Manifold abominations are nothing thought 
of, and paſs without any cenſure, — except among thoſe who are 
a ſpectacle to the world for their conſcientiouſneſs. And all this 
is exceedingly helped forward, by a prevailing and general ex- 
ploding of the doctrines of the goſpel; yea, even of the law, in 
its purity and ſpirituality. Little of the good old Proteſtant doc- 


trine is to be heard in a Proteſtant land. The complaint ſome- 


time ago was, that theſe lands were faſt haſtning to Pepery; but 
the complaint may now as juſtly be, that they are faſt haſtning 
to Pagani/m,—with this fearful aggravation, that they are doing 
ſo of their own accord, without any force or conſtraint. The 
times have been wherein it was eminently dangerous to be Pre/- 
byterians, hearty Proteſtants; or to have any appearances of ſe- 
Tious godlineſs. But the time now is wherein we may without 
danger be Proteſtants, Preſbyterians, Covenanters, even as zea- 
Jous and hearty for religion as we will; and yet error and im- 
morality of all forts, prevail now more than ever.— Under all 
this degeneracy, there is a deep ſecurity. Such 1s the bewitch- 
ing influence of fin, — that though perſons of all ranks are deeply 
drenched into all manner of abominations, they are ſo far from 
ſuſpecting themſelves to be in danger, that they imagine all is well 
with them, and never better. They bleſs themſelves in therr heart 
ſaying, we ſhall have peace, though wwe walk in the imagination of 
our heart, to add drunkenneſs to thirfl, Nay, which is abundantly 
more melancholy ſtill, there is a prevailing indolence and ſecu- 
Tity among the Lord's own people. The generality are off their 
watch, Few are diſpoſed to ſtand in the gap. We have left, 


alas! our firſt love, zeal and concern for God's glory. Our 


wonted zeal for the maintenance and diſplay of a teſtimony is 
dwindling away. Would to God, it may not dwindle into utter 
indifferency, or a going down the ſtream as do others. —This 
woful ſecurity of all ſorts, amidſt the general and growing preva- 
Tence of public evils, particularly theſe condeſcended on in the 
Solemn Ackneavledgement of Sint, is an alarming fign of — 
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| Lord's being about to © ſend a fire among them that dwell 
«« careleſsly in the Ifles:” That he © cometh out of his place, 
s to puniſh the inhabitants of the /and for their iniquity 3 en 
& the earth ſhall diſcloſe her blobd, and ſhall no more cover her 
& ſlain.” Study therefore to be living under an affecting ſenſe 
of the grounds of the Lord's controverſy ; ſo as to , and cry 
for all the abeminationt that be done in the midſt of the land; thus 
making a proper appearance on the Lord's fide. Lament in ſe- 
cret, over perſonal and public evils; that ſo ye may be properly. 
diſpoſed for a public concurring in the Solemn- Acknowledgment of - 
Sins and Engogemint to Dutie:, Confeſs your Gud, . confeſs unto 
him; and vow to him, and pay your vows, Give glory in this 
manner to the Lord your God, before he cauſe darkneſs, 


Here follow the paragraphs referred to by a note on page 98. 
The Aſſociate Synod did agree and enact (March 5th 1752), 
*© That the renovation of our Solemn Covenants be eſſayed a- 
* mong thoſe under their inſpection in Exgland and Ireland, —ac- 
« cording to the Act of the Aſſociate Preſbytery for renewing 
the ſame in Scatland: And that in the mean time, until the 
« Lord ſhall be pleaſed to give acceſs for a more particular e- 
© numeration of the public evils of thoſe kingdoms, in former 
and preſent times; there be two general paragrapbs concerning 
the ſame, inſerted reſpectively in the Acknowledgment of Sins 
« prefixed to the Bond for renewing our Covenants, and immedi- 
«* ately after the other public matters in that acknowledgment; 
« —of which paragraphs the tenor follows.” 


The Paragraph relating to England. 


All theſe evils above-mentioned, we deſire to confeſs and 
mourn over before the Lord: In regard we are ſpegially called 
t humiliation upon account of theſe evils in our neighbouring 
land, not only as many of them are likewiſe prevailing among us 
in this land; but alſo in reſpect of the Covenant-union and uni- 
formity of the three kingdoms,-- as this ſacred bond upon all the 
three kingdoms, is wofully broken aſunder and caſt off, unto the 
great diſhonour and provocation of the Lord, by the public de- 
fections in each kingdom; and conſidering likewiſe, that many of 
us are involved in the public guilt of our neighbouring land, as 
being the natives thereof, or the near poſterity of ſuch natives. 
Moreover, we deſire to confeſs and lament over it before the 
Lord, that though this land was early viſited by the light of the 
glorious goſpel ; and afterwards privileged with the Lord's glo- 
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Hogs appear in bringing us up out of the ſpiritual Egypt add 
Babylon of Popiſb darkneſs and idolatry : yet there er 
"been a ſuitable improvement of thoſe privileges, by all ranks, in 4 
doe turning to the Lord and his way. At the reformation from 
Popery; the Epiſcopal government of the church was maintained; 
=with many other dregs of Popib corruption and ſuperſtition; 
in their worſhip and — And as there was afterwards a 
further prevalence and eltabliſhment of theſe abominations, eſpe- 
cially for ſome years before the dawning of a reformation from 
Prelacy in the laſt century; ſo, many were brought under griev- 
ous oppreſſions and ſufferings, for their teſtifying againſt thoſe 
evils, and endeavouring a further reformation. Likewiſe, though 
the Lord graciouſly brought forward unto a begun reformation 
from Prelacy, and other evils, in the laſt century; yet grievous 
oppoſition was made unto that work, fo that it was ſoon over- 
crown and extinguiſhed, by a flood of Sectarian errors and delu- 
| fiohs, with the prevalence of a malignant ſpirit. Thus abjuted 
' Prelacy, with all thoſe evils that accompany the ſame, was reſtored 
| and eſtabliſhed, upon the rains of a Covenanted Refotrhation : 
and ſuch as eſſayed to teſtify againſt it, or refuſed compliance there- 
; with, were ſubjected to ſtill more cruel oppreſhons and ſufferings, 
| mn the late times of tyranny and perſecution. And though the 
| Lord dit! mereifully deliver and preſerve this land from the yoke 
of Popery and tyranny at the late wonderful Revolution ; yet 
| 
| 
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there has Been no turning to the Lord from all theſe evils and 
corruptions: but, on the contraty, the generation have held faſt 
their iniquity, and refuſe! to be reformed. The land has been 
likewiſe overflown by new floods df errors, and apoſtaſy from the 
truth of the goſpel. Many groſs hereſtes, ſubverſive of divine re- 
velation, ſuch as Dei/m, Arianiſm, Armininniſm, and other errors, 
have been ſpreading, and greatly entertained. Woful darkneſs 
prevails more and more; goſpel-ordinantes are ſadly corrupted, 
perverted, and proſtituted, particularly by the Sacramental 710%: 
and the generation is deſtroyed for lack of knowledge. 


4 — 


The Paragraph relating to Ireland. 
. - All theſe evils above-mentioned, we deſire to confeſs and mourn 
3 over before the Lord: In regard we are ſpecially called to humi- 
| | Hation upon account of theſe evils in our neighbouring land, not 
| only as many of them are likewiſe prevailing among us in this 
| land; but alſo in reſpect of the Covenant-union and uniformity 
of the three kingdoms,—as this ſacred Bond _ all the three 
[ kingdoms is wofully broken aſunder and caſt off, unto the great 
diſhonour and provocation of the Lord, by the public defections 
| in 
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ip each kingdom; and conſidering likewiſe, that many of us ate 
iavolved in the public guilt of our neighbouring land, as being the 
natives thereof, or the near poſterity of ſuch natives. Moreover, 
we deſire to confeſs and lament over it before the Lord, that 
though this land was early viſited by the light of the glorious 

oſpel, and though the light of the reformation from Popery has 
| — alſo made to break up among us in this land; yet the goſpel 

of Chriſt, in the truth and purity thereof, has never been enter- 
tained, but wickedly oppoſed all along, by the great body of the 
natives. Reformazion-work has made little progreſs : the ge- 
nerality have been ſtill continuing under the banner of Antichriſt, 
in the profeſſion of Popery; and the great part of others have been 
ſtill continuing under the banner and eſtabliſiment of abjured Pre- 
lacy, with the manifold evils of Prelatical corruption and ſuperſti- 
tion, The Covenanted Reformation from Prelacy, and other 
evils, in the laſt century, got very little footing and entertain- 
ment in this land; but the truth and purity af goſpel-ordinances 
was generally rejected. And the manifold departures of all 
ranks from the Lord, with their refuſing to be reformed, have 
been heinouſly aggravated; particularly as being a ſad miſimprove - 
ment of the dreadful and alarming ſtroke upon the land, by the 
Popiſh maſſacre in the year 1641. Likewiſe, inſtgad of making 
any ſuitable improvement of the Lord's glorious appearance for. 

elivering from Popery and tyrranny, at the Revolution; a woful 
oppoſition was made in this land, to that work, in favour of a Po- 
i/b tyrant; and ſince that time, iaſtead of a ſuitable turning to 
the Lord and his way, the generation has been holding faſt their 
corruptions, and further multiplying their ptovocations. The land 
has been overfloun by new floods of errors, and apoſtaſy from the 
truth of the goſpel. Many groſs hereſies, ſubyerſive of divine reve- 
lations, ſuch as Dem, Ariani/m, Arminian./m, and other errors, 
with a rejecting all particular teſts of orthadoxy and ſoundneſs in 
the faith, —haye been ſpreading and entertained, under the name 
of new light; without having any ſuitable teſtimony given againſt 
the ſame. Woful darkneſs prevails more and mare, gaſpel ordi- 
nances are ſadly corrupted, perverted, and proſtituted; particur 
larly by the Sacramental Teji : and the generation 13 deltroyed for 
lack of knowledge. 0 


Here follows the note referred to at the foot of page 109, 

[ have obſerved, that theſe who make this objection (mentions 
ed in page 108,) have generally another ; namely, that what they 
call a ſupportiog of Prelacy, by the making of certain payments 
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to the clergy in England,—is manifeſtly inconſiſtent with an en, 
gagement to contend and teſtify againſt Prelacy. But, of all the 
objections which have been made to the renovation of our So- 
lemn Covenants, this is undoubtedly the moſt unreaſonable ; eſpe- 
cially as made by thoſe Seceders Who forbear to join in the Bond, 
and yet continue to make theſe payments :—Becauſe, if covenant- 
ing be a ſeaſonable duty, as they generally profeſs it to be; and if 
the payment of what are called the £after-reckonings be inconſiſt- 
ent with it: The caſe is quite plain, they ſhould go on in what is 
duty, and forbear what is {inful.—However, I conceive, there is 
no inconſiſtency between covenanting and thoſe payments; even 
as there is no inconſiſtency between covenanting and ſubjection to 
the preſent civil government. It is not by the authority of the 
clergy, that they are demanded, —but in virtue of a title to them 
in law. And though they have no fatute-law for the exaction of 


them, but only % and wont ; this makes no difference betwixt 


them and the things for which they have ſtatute-law : Becauſe 
matters of uſe and wont belong to what they call the common lag; 
and courts as readily give deciſions according to the common as 
the ſtatute-law, the one being pleadable in judgment as well as 
the other. What of a perſon's ſubſtance is required by common 


ar ſtatute-law, or by the common order of civil ſociety, cannot 


be reckoned his own, —more than the rent which 1s in a tenant's 
hand can be reckoned his own; and conſequently, the payment 
of it can no more infer an approbation of the uſes to which it is 
applied by thoſe to whom it is paid, —than a tenant's payment of 
his rent can infer an approbation of the debauched uſes which per- 
haps his maſter makes of it. A man, by being a houſeholder in 
England, becomes liable in law,— not only for his rent to his 
landlord, but for certain dues to the incumbent of the pariſh; and 
the payment of the latter is as much the condition of his living in 


a houſe within the bounds of ſuch a pariſh, as the payment of 


the former is the condition of his living in a houſe belonging to 
ſuch a gentleman : So that when he pays his Eaſter-reckonings, 
he pays only part of his'rent; and not he, but the government 
which has made the Church of England the legal eſtabliſhment, 
is accountable for the bad yſe that it is put to. The civil ſociety 
has a claim upon the ſeveral members thereof, for what is judged 


neceſſary unto the ſupport of the Church. And this is originally 


intended for the maintenance of a Church, as a Church, not as 2 
corrupt Church. But if the major part of the ſociety will have 
a corrupt church, and apply what was originally intended for a 


good purpofe unto a bad,—the minor part is not accountable for 


wat. It is here always ſuppoſed, as the caſe with Seceders 
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really is, that only a ſimple payment is required of and made 
by them, without any concomitant declaration of conſent to the 
uſes made thereof; as alſo, that they are engaged in a public teſ- 


timony againſt the corruption of theſe uſes: in which caſe, pay- 


ment by them cannot be conſtructed in any other light, than as a 
compliance with the common order of civil ſociety, 

I here is no comparableneſs here, with the caſe of our late ſuf- 
ferers in Scotland, - who refuſed to pay a certain ceſs; becauſe 
they were forfeited perſons, thrown out from the protection of 
the civil government, —and the ceſs was required for the expreſs 
purpoſe of hiring ſoldiers to kill them. There can be no doubt 
about the unlawfulneſs of a perſon's hiring ruffians to ſhoot or 
hang him; and a government can have no claim on the purſes of 
thoſe to whom they refuſe protection, or the benefit of govern- 


Ment. | 3 
Hard exactions were made on the Iſraelites in Egypt; and what 


of their effects or workmanſhip they were obliged to give up, was 


no doubt partly applied to the worſt of uſes: But this was conſi- 
dered as their affliction, — and their ſubmiſſion to ſuch exactions 


was never charged on them as their ſin.— The Iſraelites likewiſe 


paid heavy taxes under the Babyloniſh captivity, which no doubt 
were partly applied to the worſt uſes of heathen idolatry; and 
they complained of this as a heavy trial, Neh, ix. 36, 37. —but 


they never confeſſed it as their tranſgreſſion. 
In a word, perſons may reckon themſelves ſafe, in point of 


conſcience, to comply with all ſimple payments according to the 


civil order of ſociety, whether ſtatute or common Jaw,—in any 
country where they are enjoying the benefit of government; 
without reckoning themſelves any way anſwerable for the go- 
vernment's application thereof, —while they are otherwile ſtudy- 
ing honeſty with reſpect to public corruptions. 

The Aſſociate Synod had this affair under their conſideration, 
March 4th 1752; and agreed in declaring, —That though the 


0 afore-mentioned payments are applied for the ſupport of ma- 


« nifold corruptions and ſuperſtitions in thoſe Epiſcopal churches” 
(of England and Ireland) © which we are eſſaying to teitify a- 
„ painſt, and which all ranks of perſons in theſe lands ought to 
« be humbled for before the Lord, as being deep cauſes of his 
« wrath againſt and controverſy with them: Yer the Synod do 
not find a relevant ground for ſcruple of conſcience, about ſub- 
« mitting to civil authority in the foreſaid payments; as if this 
could imply any homologation of the foreſaid corruptions and 


„ ſuperſtitions; or of what application is made of thoſe payments 


« unto the ſupport thereof; — while the payers are opely en- 
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« gaged in a public teſtimony againſt the ſame, and are not ſup- 
c preſſed in the maintenance of that teſtimony, but are pro- 
« tected in the exerciſe of their civil and religious liberties; and 
« the ſaid payments are made only in compliance with the com- 
ce mon order of ſociety. We ſhall only add, that it is upon 
the ſame principles that Seceders in Scotland ſhould pay ſtipend 
to the eſtabliſhed clergy there; otherwiſe, they do not act con- 
ſiſtently with the Seceſhon-Teſtimony. And indeed I have often 
wondered, what way people could alledge ground of ſcruple in 
the one caſe, and not in the other: Becauſe- if the law of the 
land may be' complied with in Scotland, it may alfo be ſubmitted 
to in England; while we are every whit as much engaged to con- 
tend and teſtify againſt the corruptions of the Church of Scot- 
land, as of the Church of England; and if the government are 


wrong in giving the public encouragement to Epiſcopalians in Eng- 


land; they are alſo wrong in giving it to corrupt Preſbyterians 
in Scotland. | 
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